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' THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ANNUAL SESSION AT THE CITY OF ERIE, 


} ine fifty-fourth meeting of the Penn- 

sylvania Educational Association was 
held at the city of Erie on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 29 and 30, I910. The 
weather was favorable, the enrollment 
large, the attendance good, the welcome de- 
lightful, the Alpha Theatre an admirable 
place for the general sessions, and, for the 
department sessions, no rooms or halls more 
convenient and satisfactory have ever been 
provided than those of the Chamber of 
Commerce, opening directly into the Reed 
House, the hotel headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. 

President Lose was indefatigable in his 
efforts to present a programme rich in 
variety and quality and adapted to the 
times—interest being centered largely in 
different phases of industrial training. He 
directed the work of the sessions with good 
judgment and quiet dignity. The two days 
at Erie can afford to stand as one of our 
record meetings. 

The committee on revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws presented their report 


‘in printed form on Wednesday morning, 


so that all interested might have oppor- 
tunity to examine it before final action on 
Thursday. Supt. Charles S. Foos, chair- 
man, gathered from many other State As- 
sociations whatever could be had, and sub- 
mitted for consideration of his committee 
anything new that seemed desirable. The 
result has been the present up-to-date con- 
stitution which was adopted after brief 
amendment on Thursday morning. 

Erie is an ideal town for such a meeting 
—except that most people in Pennsylvania 
must go a long way to get there. But it 
pays, and all the more if—as we did—you 
make a three-days stop-over at Niagara 





Falls on the way. The glad hand was 
everywhere. In the opening exercises the 
Mayor tendered the freedom of the city; 
Dr. Callaghan, president of the Board of 
Education, gave a hearty greeting on behalf 
of the school directors; and the genial 
Supt. Missimer spoke his own warm wel- 
come, that of the schools and of the people 
at large. Good music, orchestral and vocal, 
enlivened the sessions. The vocal music 
was by the high school chorus, the ladies 
chorus of the Erie Teachers’ Association, 
and the Temple quartette, under the direc- 
tion of Principal Diehl. 

The rooms of the Chamber of Commerce 
were placed at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion, also the club rooms of the large Bos- 
ton Store building. The women’s assembly 
room and that of the medical association, 
both in the Public Library, across the city 
park from the Chamber of Commerce, were 
secured and especially fitted up for the 
exclusive use of the members, and cool 
fruit beverages were also supplied at these 
places without cost. The Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Erie planned most generously 
for the comfort and pleasure of their visi- 
tors—and they carried their plans into 
effect. 

An excursion ride on the lake, one of the 
large lake steamers being chartered for the 
afternoon by Supt. Missimer, with an exhi- 
bition of the work of the United States: 
Life Saving Crew stationed at the entrance 
to the bay, was the entertainment for 
Thursday afternoon, the steamer returning 
in time for the department meetings at 
4:30 p. m. And a fine band concert was 
given at the Public Dock early on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The happy choice of Dr. Herrick, Presi- 
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dent of Girard College, for President of the 
Association puts a tried man of affairs, 
scholarly, public-spirited, and of unusual ex- 
ecutive ability at the head of the work for 
the coming year. The Executive Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held at the Reed House 
on Thursday night, June 30, fixed upon 
Harrisburg as the place and December 28, 
29 and 30 as the time of the next session, 
in order that there may be final considera- 
tion of the proposed New School Code and 
opportunity given for last touches to the 
bill before it is submitted to the Legislature 
of 1911. This meeting during the Christ- 
mas holidays will take the place of that 
which would have been held next summer. 
So that members of the State body will be 
free to start for San Francisco at any time 
in June next to attend the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

The State Teachers’ Association in its 
early days, a half-century or more ago— 
under the lead of men like Burrowes, 
Hickok, Diffenbach, Wickersham, Brooks 
and others of intelligent and earnest pur- 
pose—through the weight of its influence 
and the confidence felt by the Legislature 
in the practical wisdom of its recommenda- 
tions, originated and had enacted into law 
many of the measures of progress that have 
placed us where we stand to-day, as super- 
vision of schools, normal schools, the cer- 
tification of teachers, etc. It has con- 
tinued this good work, as opportunity has 
offered. A grand opportunity now chal- 
lenges its highest wisdom and its most 
strenuous endeavor. May the best success 
of the past attend it! 

It had originally been intended that the 
sessions should extend over three days; 
but the absence of an evening speaker, who 
was detained at home by illness, and the 
desire of some of the members present to 
make an early start for Boston, to attend 
the national meeting, made it desirable to 
so arrange the programme that the final 
session could be held on the evening of the 
thirtieth. ; 

The opening session of the convention 
was called to order by the president, Supt. 
Charles Lose, of Williamsport, shortly after 
ten o’clock, when the Erie High School 
Chorus sang several enjoyable selections. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by 
Dr. Thomas Thoburn, after which the 
regular order of business was taken up. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

Representing the city of Erie, the mayor, 
Hon. M. Liebel, was the first to welcome 
the Association. He said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is 


with far more than the usual pleasure, experi- 
enced on similar occasions, that I come here 
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to-day to extend you a welcome to our city, 
and most surely I appreciate very much the 
honor bestowed upon me in being called on to 
perform this agreeable duty at the opening 
session of your fifty-fourth annual convention. 

If I am not mistaken, it is nearing two- 
score years since the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association met in Erie, and we, who 
are exceedingly proud of our beautiful Gem 
City of the Lakes, and who have been so 
happily accustomed to entertaining here a 
great many conventions of various state or- 
ganizations, do not understand why your asso- 
ciation has remained away so long. It is our 
firm belief that we have the best convention 
city, as well as the most hospitable people, in 
the grand old Keystone Commonwealth, and 
1 feel confident that those who have made the 
arrangements for your entertainment will be 
able, with the assistance of our generous- 
hearted citizens. to cause you to believe this 
tefore your present visit here shall have ended. 

The purpose or aim of your association, I 
am told, is to work unceasingly for the better- 
ment of education in Pennsylvania in the way 
of improving the old and of devising new and 
more simple methods of imparting instruction, 
and ultimately to create such a perfect, flaw- 
less school system for this state that it shall 
be a model for all others to follow. We in 
Erie approve heartily of everything for which 
you are striving because we regard an educa- 
tion, the broader the better, as one of the 
biggest assets in the possession of any man or 
woman. No matter what our environment 
may be, no matter what our lot, or to what- 
ever field of labor fate may have ordained us, 
a liberal education will aid greatly in life’s 
struggle and make us better fitted to perform 
the duties expected of us, and to bear the bur- 
dens assigned us. The better your education 
the greater success you will be whether you 
are a farmer, artisan, scientist or member of 
one of the learned professions, provided, of 
course, that proper application to your work 
be made of your education. 

You have met in a city in which lives a 
people who fully appreciate and value the 
work you are doing for mankind, for home 
and for state. We are mindful of the plain 
fact that in carrying on this most noble work 
many of you have labored, and are to-day 
laboring, under self-sacrifice. We realize the 
influence of the teacher. We respect and 
honor his calling. 

I am well aware that I am in no way quali- 
fied to address you on the weighty and impor- 
tant subject of education, and I am also very 
sure that you do not want me to attempt it. 
You have on your programme men of national 
reputation, to whom you will delight to listen; 
therefore, I am firmly of the opinion that the 
sooner I close the better I shall please you. 

I cannot do so, however, without referring 
in the most complimentary manner to the 
teachers of Erie City and County, and the 
officers and employees of the various school 
boards, all of whom are to act as your hosts 
during your stay in Erie. We commend to 
your notice the excellence of our school build- 
ings; we ask you to visit the many pretty 
parks and streets of our city. We would ap- 
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preciate your visiting our public buildings and 
institutions, and we sincerely hope that you 
will enjoy with us during your sojourn here 
the bountiful blessings which nature has given 
to us of this section of our state. 

It is our earnest wish that the benefits ob- 
tained, as the result of your coming together 
here, will be far greater than those of any 
former convention in the history of your ex- 
cellent organization. And now, I confer upon 
you the freedom of the city of Erie. It is 
yours to do with about as you like. May your 
stay among us be of so delightful and at- 
tractive a character that you will be anxious 
to return again singly or in a body many times 
in the future. You are welcome now; you 
will always be welcome hereafter. 

On behalf of the Board of Education, 
the president, Dr. F. C. Callaghan, wel- 
comed the Association to Erie, as follows: 


Mr. President, Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: That you might properly feel 
the warmth and cordiality of the greeting 
which has been awaiting you in Erie, I call 
your attention to the fact that the committee 
on arrangements has assigned this most agree- 
able duty to his honor, the mayor, to our 
genial superintendent of schools and to the 
president of the local Board of Education. 
Mayor Liebel has touched upon the beauties 
of the city, the progressiveness and solidity 
of its citizenship, its progress and its future; 
Superintendent Missimer will, no doubt, talk 
to you from the standpoint of his intimate 
professional knowledge of local educational 
conditions and their relationship to this con- 
vention; I shall content myself with extending 
you the hearty welcome of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Erie and the patrons of the schools 
generally whom they represent. 

I know of no kindlier trait in our human 
makeup than that which finds expression in 
words of welcome; I know of no act more 
gracious than the tender, sincere and heartfelt 
hospitality. And I can think of no official 
duty more satisfying to a citizen associated 
with you all in this great work of education 
than to be permitted to assist in showing how 
well you stand as educators in the eyes of the 
community. The good that will come from 
your deliberations and discussions will be of 
value not alone to you who have journeyed 
here at a sacrifice of time and convenience 
because of your great professional interest 
and pride, but also to us in other walks of 
life upon whom the electorate have thrust a 
great responsibility in assigning us to legislate 
for the educational good of the community 
locally. The members of our board as well 
as our citizens generally will listen to your 
addresses and debates with interest and profit. 

Erie has ever kept herself in close touch 
with the educational activities of the state and 
its various sections, despite the fact that geo- 
graphically we are far removed from the 
southern and eastern tiers. We have been 
represented at the important educational meet- 
ings and conferences that have convened from 
year to vear, carrying to them in our modest 
way whatever message might find its inception 
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in our school life here, and bringing back in- 
spiration and renewed hope to be instilled into 
the daily work of the school system in Erie. 
Our boys and girls have gone from our excel- 
lent high school to the colleges and universi- 
ties of Pennsylvania, and have returned with 
glowing reports of the efficiency and high 
standards of these institutions of learning. 
Under the auspices of our local school board 
was inaugurated the movement which found 
final expression in the passage of the public 
library law of 1895, and the solicitor of our 
board is an active and enthusiastic member of 
the State School Code Commission. You will 
pardon my specially mentioning these facts, 
but we have in them a permissible pride. And 
as you go about the city during your stay here, 
we ask you to give a passing glance to our 
school buildings and the beautiful library 
building on the park. For we are going to 
find recompense for any trifle of labor we 
have put forth for your reception and enter- 
tainment in the good opinion you will form 
of us and will carry with you into your re- 
spective communities. 

We appreciate the honor that has come to 
us in having so representative and dignified a 
body in our midst, an association the members 
of which have dedicated their lives to a calling 
the highest and most ennobling—the uplifting 
and betterment of our school and: the proper 
moulding of minds and character. May your 
fifty-fourth annual session in charming old 
Erie be most delightful and beneficial, and 
may your memories of this summer paradise 
of Pennsylvania, its people, its officials and its 
institutions be kindly and agreeable. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer, of Erie, welcomed 
the visitors for the schools. He gave an 
interesting sketch of Erie’s early history, 
and some account of Erie as a commercial 
city to-day. 

I have so much to say about our town and 
so little about our schools, that I am in doubt 
just which to give of the thousand reasons 
which might be given for welcoming you to 
xrie. The fundamental one is this—we are 
really, sincerely and absolutely glad to see you. 
Now, we know that you have come here filled 
with earnestness and enthusiasm to discuss 
questions of school administration, efficiency 
and work. You are prepared to present the 
problems of retardation, the health of the 
children, the construction of school buildings 
so that each child shall have proper heat, light 
and ventilation, of medical inspection and the 
enforcement of the compulsory law. All these 
problems exist here in Erie. You have them 
in your own towns, and it is of no use—it 
would be futile—for me to say anything about 
them, because they are to be discussed by the 
eminently intelligent gentlemen on the pro- 
gramme. 

Erie is within the circle of the positive pole 
of historical significance. We had two distinct 
settlements of Erie, separated by a period of 
forty years. One the product and achievement 
of a civilization not Anglo-Saxon; the other 
the achievement and product of a civilization 
distinctly Anglo-Saxon and Yankee. The first 
civilization. and settlement was a distinctly 
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Catholic achievement. In the year 1756 we 
had here on German Street, clustered about 
Fort Presque Isle, about one hundred French 
and Indian families, With such a population, 
of course, there was a church, a priest’s house, 
store and blacksmith shop. After the great 
struggle, the final one between France and 
England, for the possession of America, that 
settlement disappeared. Erie lapsed into the 
wilderness again, and nothing was heard along 
these shores but the ery of the hungry wolf 
and the whirr of the startled grouse. 

In 1795 a General York, with emigrants 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts, settled 
Erie over again. It grew tremendously. 
Identical with the second year of Erie’s his- 
tory was the death of one of the greatest men 
of the Revolution and one of the greatest gen- 
erals, a citizen of Chester County, who died 
here on his way back from a visit to the 
Indians on the Maumee, and was buried in the 
fort, at the flagstaff of the Indian blockhouse. 
We put this idea on the badge which you are 
wearing. I made the badge patriotic by the 
colors, and I made it big enough so that we 
could have the soldier of the Revolution on 
the one side and the soldier of 1861 on the 
other. You may ask, why the latter? Because 
Erie is a distinctly patriotic town. In 1861, 
when Erie had a population of only 12,000, out 
of it came three generals—and I don’t know 
how many more in embryo. If the war had 
= long enough, all would have been gen- 
erals. 


Then Erie is involved in another historical 


event. A short distance to the west of here 
Commodore Perry built his small fleet of ves- 
sels, floated them over the sand bar, and 
fought the memorable battle which gave us 
the control of the Great Lakes, thus determin- 
ing the boundary between us and the territory 
of Great Britain, and shattering Great Britain’s 
hopes of establishing an Indian confederation. 
After winning the battle his two flagships 
were sunk in our bay. The bones of one can 
still be seen. In 1876 the other was raised and 
taken to the Centennial and afterwards made 
into canes and other souvenirs. 

Erie has over three hundred industries. 
Almost every article made of steel, iron, brass, 
nickel or aluminum is made here. Silk and 
satin of the best are made in Erie; chemicals 
and paper of all kinds, from the dainty sheets 
the lady teacher will use to put down her indi- 
vidual affections, to rough tar and roofing 
paper. We make leather and electrical sup- 
plies—dynamos and motors and transformers. 
We make bread, and we make beer. You can 
see that our town is a collection of a great 
diversity of interests. 

We have a coast perfectly beautiful and 
sublime on the west. A rock-bound coast on 
the east, dotted with cottages, and a beautiful 
bay. Our great Pennsylvania poet, when he 
told about the beautiful Vesuvian bay, prac- 
tically gave a description of our bay, four and 
a half miles long and a mile wide, the most 
beautiful sheet of water on God’s globe. Old 
Governor DuQuesne said it was an ideal spot 
and an ideal harbor. 

We hope you will take advantage of one of 
the diversions we have provided for you to- 
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morrow. If you don’t want to go on the 
steamer, you may induce a sensible and com- 
placent young man to row you in a boat. Or 
you may ask some old gentleman, if you wish, 
who will give you plenty of time to think and 
not talk you to death. At three o’clock this 
afternoon there will be a band concert at the 
public dock. That is the only dock the people 
of Pennsylvania ever built for Erie. It is 500 
feet long and one hundred feet wide, paid for 
mostly by eastern cities. It will accommodate 
about five thousand people. About two-thirty 
o’clock meander down State Street and see 
the dock, You get two street car tickets to 
ride east or west at your convenience, the gift 
of the hospitable citizens of Erie. In raising 
the money for this purpose, not a single per- 
son turned me down, although the Y. M. C. A. 
had just finished a $200,000 campaign—a con- 
crete evidence that the people of Erie are glad 
to see you and appreciate your noble work. 
Also, there will be an opportunity to have 
your picture taken on the court house steps 
just after this session. On Friday there will 
be an excursion from this city, at your own 
expense, seventy-five cents per, to Cambridge 
Springs, the great Saratoga of western Penn- 
sylvania, and infinitely more valuable and more 
virtuous than Saratoga, New York. A beauti- 
ful spot, a beautiful town, a cosmopolitan ’ 
hotel, run by the owners of the Waldorf-As- 
toria. You ought to go for the benefit of your 
health, the fat to grow lean and the lean to 
grow fat. You have every facility for enjoy- 
ment. Five railroads come into Erie and five 
go out. Six express companies will look after 
your baggage. There are societies innumer- 
able. There are seventy-two churches. There 
is one jail, one lock-up a short distance away 
—ominous buildings for those who do not 
know how to conduct themselves. Good 
morning, 
RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


The response to the addresses of wel- 
come was delivered by Supt. Eli M. Rapp, 
of Berks County, who spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


I feel proud to respond in the name of this 
Association to the words of welcome of such 
facile and eloquent speakers, an association 
representing more than thirty-five thousand 
teachers, and a million and a quarter of pupils. 
Thirty-three years ago this convention met 
here with an enrollment of one hundred and 
twenty-two. Treasurer Keck says that this 
morning’s enrollment is nearly 1,500, and: prob- 
ably will reach close on to 2,000. We have 
been increasing numerically in the last fifty 
years as well as professionally. 

Every teacher this morning is in sympathy 
with George Eliot when she said, “I like to 
be loved, and I like to be told I am loved.” 
All the teachers here like to be welcome, and 
they like to be told they are welcome. Your 
greetings, gentlemen, have been most cordial. 
I wish to bring you in return the greetings of 
the Dutch counties in the east. I hail from 
the land of Nathan Schaeffer and Henry 
Houck, the land of the handsomest men and 
the best women in the world. Your own 
Supt. Missimer started his career in my 
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county, a sallow-faced, handsome, sixteen- 
year-old lad. He has made good since, the 
apostle of good cheer and the lover of child- 
hood. Well may you be proud of your streets, 
your homes, your harbor. Outside Reading I 
would prefer above all places to live in Erie. 

We are here not simply to test your hos- 
pitality or for physical recreation or diversion. 
We are here to testify our faith in the schools 
of the grand old Commonwealth, and in the 
interest of professional expansion and of the 
children, its most valuable asset. It is said 
of Jupiter that he offered a crown immortal 
to him who had rendered the greatest service 
to man. There were different applicants for 
it, each with his peculiar claims. The soldier, 
the historian, the poet, each presented his 
claim. The teacher appeared, with nothing to 
offer; but in answer to Jupiter’s questions he 
replied, “ These are my pupils.” “Crown him 
with laurels of life,” said Jupiter. 

Great is the work of the teacher! There is 
none greater. Immortal souls are in his care, 
and he works not only for time but for eter- 
nity. What if God gave you a diamond, and 
inscribed on it something which would meet 
you on the last day! God has done this to the 
teacher. More imperishable than the diamond 
is God’s gift to the teacher. Every day he 
inscribes on the immortal souls entrusted to 
his care something which will meet him at the 
last great day. The nineteenth century was 
the century of woman. She received civil 
rights and the right to vote in many states. 
The twentieth century is the century of the 
child. If we would be wise, we must study the 
child; if we would be beneficent we must do 
something for the child. The question of con- 
servation is widely discussed to-day, the con- 
servation of the trees and soil. All honor to 
Pinchot and Roosevelt! All honor to that 
wizard of horticulture, Luther Burbank! But 
still greater honor to Ben Lindsey, that 
preacher of another kind of conservation. 
The greatest problem before the American 
people is the conservation of the children. 
“Save the children and their children,” says 
Lindsey, “ and our, grandchildren will need no 
saving.” May we, as educators, heed his call. 

It is time that we solve most of our prob- 
lems. A little over twelve years ago Dewey 
entered Manila harbor and beat the Spanish 
fleet-—before breakfast, as it were. Superior 
guns? Yes, but behind the guns were superior 
men; and back of the men superior schools ; 
and ‘back of the schools superior teachers. 
The schoolmaster won that battle. In one of 
the great wheat fields of the northwest, a 
little child was lost. The father and the 
neighbors sought far and near without finding 
it. Group after group returned to the house 
after a night’s fruitless search. In the morn- 
ing the father said, ““ We must join hands and 
march forward across the field.” A mile from 
home the child was found asleep. So the edu- 
cational forces of the State must join hands 
and march forward toward better educational 
conditions for this Commonwealth of ours, 
and as we march along unfurl that new banner 
with the inscription, * ‘For Pennsylvania and 
her children.” 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Charles Lose, president of the 
Association, read a paper on this vital 
subject, as follows: 

In the United States a half million teachers 
instruct twenty million boys and girls at an 
annual expense of four hundred million dol- 
lars. The school property used is worth a bil- 
lion dollars. During the school year just 
closed the 2,585 school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania expended the sum of forty million dol- 
lars in the education of more than one and 
one-quarter million public school children. 
These districts own one hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of school property. Every taxable 
citizen in the state contributed to the support 
of the public schools and nearly every home 
shared in the benefits. Because of the vast 


- sums expended, the great capital invested, and 


the priceless value of the article produced, 
education is the greatest business of the state. 

The United States in general and Pennsyl- 
vania in particular are noted for their marvel- 
our progress in the management of large 
business enterprises. In thoroughness of or- 
ganization, in effectiveness of management, 
and in the right application of well-established 
business principles our great industries lead 
the world. It is largely because of this policy 
that their affairs are brought to a successful 
issue. It apparently follows that the schools 
to succeed must use their methods. To avoid 
failure the business of the school district must 
be conducted along the same lines that a suc- 
cessful private or corporate business follows. 
Because the school district has back of it the 
wealth and support of the entire state and 
municipality to prevent bankruptcy is not an 
excuse for unbusiness-like methods. Some 
business principles which ought to prevail in 
every district and which do not always prevail 
will be briefly discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

1. The Educational Forces of the School 
District Should be Well Organized.—Superin- 
tendent, principals, supervisors, teachers and 
board must be keenly alive to their various 
duties and then must work together har- 
moniously for the best interests of the chil- 
dren. Through organization these forces must 
be assembled into a smoothly-running machine 
capable at every point of giving effective ser- 
vice. It has been said of the public schools 
by an eminent authority that, “ Even the cities 
proudest of their educational work are a long 
way from a real working organization; in but 
few places does the inquirer meet with the 
enthusiastic educator and the principal of a 
school who, inspired with the importance of 
his calling has won his teachers to follow him 
in making every minute of the working day 
do its perfect work in a system which intends 
to develop physically, mentally and morally.” 
In too many places conflict of authority, dis- 
obedience and disloyaltv. jealousy and a gen- 
eral lack of harmony work incalculable harm 
to the affairs of the school district and wreck 
all chances of success. 

It is probable that the effectiveness of the 
organization of the schools depends largely on 
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the character of the superintendent. Where 
he is well-trained, experienced, broad-minded, 
far-sighted, energetic, and a strong executive 
the schools will likely in time be so organized 
as to insure the best results, and where he 
lacks these qualities there will probably be no 
permanent and efficient educational policy. 

It is now very generally understood that the 
educational forces of the community include 
many factors outside of the schools. The 
home, the church, the press, the library, the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Association, parents’ and teachers’ clubs, the 
board of health, and various societies of good 
people have ambitions and aims that in many 
respects are identical with those of the schools. 
They want to improve society and their most 
encouraging field is the youth of the land. 
To organize the school district without at- 


tempting to utilize these forces is to decrease | 


very greatly in quantity and quality the work 
that the schools may accomplish. Here again 
the initiative in organizing these forces as well 
as the reception that they will receive at the 
hands of the school authorities rests largely 
with the superintendent. 

2. The School District must Eliminate 
Waste——Waste in the school district shows 
itself mainly in three ways: waste in money, 
waste in energy and waste in time. These are 
intimately connected, a waste in one usually 
meaning a waste in one or both of the other 
items. The school district not infrequently 
wastes its money in expensive and little-used 
apparatus, in supplies and books not adapted 
to the needs of the pupils, in neglect of school 
property, and in bad contracts. Were it not 
that where money is wasted in one direction 
the schools are likely to be skimped in another 
direction to make up for it, the waste in 
money would not be of the most importance. 
Cost is the one subject connected with the 
schools concerning which the public can be 
trusted to be fairly vigilant. 

The schools waste energv and time through 
— attendance, frequent transfers of pupils, 

arge classes, the teaching of the normal and 
the defective and the incorrigible in the same 
class, the repeating of the work with the lag- 
gards, and early withdrawals from school. 
The psychological clinic, the special school, 
child study that individualizes children, and 
the medical inspection of schools that points 
out with some authority the physical defective 
and helps to detect and remove more promptly 
and to keep under stricter quarantine cases of 
contagious disease, are in a fair way to elim- 
inate much of the waste from which the 
schools have suffered in times past in some of 
these particulars; while compulsory attend- 
ance and child labor laws are saving much 
waste in energy and time in other particulars. 

The schools waste time and energy by poor 
teaching, loose and perfunctory supervision, 
courses of study that are poorly fitted to the 
needs of the pupils and the community, long 
promotion intervals, long vacation periods, 
and too little utilization of the school plant. 
But here again pupils and patrons of the 
modern school are beginning to come into 
their own. Evening and vacation schools, lec- 
ture courses, school gardens, playground asso- 
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ciations, and social centers in school buildings 
are in many places utilizing the school plants 
almost to their capacity and giving the public 
a fair dividend on the money invested. It 
cannot be said to-day of any up-to-date schooi 
district, as was formerly said, that it used its 
school plant only forty per cent. of the time. 
Then too, the professional teacher and the 
expert superintendent and supervisor are 
abroad in the land, and the teaching is every 
day being improved, courses of study are be- 
ing revised, and the intellectual needs of the 
pupils and the community being ministered to 
as never before. It is still possible, however, 
to say that the thought and effort, directed 
toward the elimination of waste, have not 
been applied so persistently and intelligently 
in public school affairs as in many other lines 
of business. 

3. The School District must Demand that 
the Executive Powers of the Board be Exer- 
cised by the Board and its Executive Officers. 
—In some rural school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania it is the custom of each director to 
select the teacher for the school in his own 
subdistrict, plan the repairs for his own build- 
ing, and in other ways exercise executive 
powers that belong to the board alone. In 
these districts it is also a common practice 
of agents to secure promises of support for 
their schemes from individual directors prior 
to the meeting of the board. This unbusiness- 
like method has worked incalculable harm to 
the schools of many districts. It has led to 
the selection of weak teachers, to scandals 
concerning the purchase of furniture and ap- 
paratus, to costly and unwise changes in text- 
books, and to the favoring of the schools in 
a part of the district at the expense of the 
schools in another part. 

In some cities the situation is not very much 
better. Where boards are so large that nearly 
all work is done in committee, and committee 
reports are seldom if ever turned down, it is 
possible for affairs to be so conducted that 
only a small portion of the board ever get an 
intelligent understanding of their duties to the 
schools. This condition is made worse where 
a few active directors concern themselves 
largely with the school affairs of their own 
ward and not with the school district at large. 
Where one-fifth of the members of such a 
board make up the teachers’ committee or the 
building committee an active minority of these 
committees comprising not more than one- 
tenth of the board may select the teachers or 
erect a building even where their judgment is 
opposed to that of the majority of the board. 

But worse than either of the conditions de- 
scribed is that in which the executive powers 
of the board are exercised by some one en- 
tirely outside the membership of the board or 
its list of officials. In a city of sixty thou- 
sand a school superintendent pointed out to a 
visitor a man standing on the curb and said, 
“That man selected the last lot of desks pur- 
chased for our schools.” The visitor asked. 
“ What is his office in your board or the school 
district?” |The superintendent answered, 
“He has none.” Then the visitor inquired, 
“What expert knowledge has he that enables 
him to select such desks as are best suited 
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to your schools?” Again the superintendent 
replied, “He has none.” “Then why under 
the sun should he select your desks?” asked 
the visitor with some show of feeling. “Oh,” 
said the superintendent without emotion, “he 
is the controlling politician here and such mat- 
ters must be put up to him before they can be 
settled.” While this account is frue it is prob- 
ably an extreme case, and yet situations differ- 
ing from this only in degree of pernicious 
outside influence are much too common. 
Where individual members, committees or 
outside parties appropriate any of the execu- 
tive powers of the board and its officers it is 
impossible for the schools to get their rights 
or the public its dues. 

4. The School District must Keep a Full and 
Accurate System of Accounts and Records.— 
The accounts of the school district must be 
full and accurate in order that it may be able 
to make to its tax-payers and the state the 
financial reports required by law and in order 
that the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation may be able to obtain the information 
concerning the finances of the schools that he 
annually requires. It is of considerable im- 
portance to the district, the state and the 
country at large that the cost of the schools 
be shown in reports that are both exact and 
easily understood, and it is unfortunate that 
the financial reports of a good many school 
districts are so fearfully and wonderfully 
made that they convey little intelligence and 
raise many doubts. Superintendents who an- 
nually approve these reports in June are com- 
pelled to shut their eyes to much poor book- 
keeping. 

It is only by means of full and accurate 
accounts that comparisons may be made in the 
cost of the different schools of the district for 
teaching, books, supplies, repairs, etc., and in 
the cost at different periods of time, and only 
bv these comparisons will the board be able .o 
buy and distribute economically those things 
that make up much of the annual expenditures 
of the schools. A large manufacturing indus- 
trv that could not tell at any time how the 
cost of work or material in one part of its 
plant compares with the cost of the same 
work and material in another part, or how 
this cost compares with that of last year or 
the year before, would not long survive. It 
would seem just as necessary for a school 
district using annually several thousand tons 
of coal to be able to determine the cost of 
heat units in fuel as for any other business 
concern to be able to do it. 

The school district should keep full and 
accurate accounts in order that it be not de- 


frauded. A thrifty individual in a country. 


school district added quite substantially to his 
income by collecting uncancelled school orders 
and presenting them the second and third time 
for pay ment. An enterprising dealer in school 
supplies in another district increased his profits 
by withholding his bills until the supplies were 
distributed and then charging for twelve cases 
of slates where he had delivered but ten. 
Dishonest officials have occasionally shared 
among themselves money that belonged to the 
school district and have done it by fraud so 
palpable that any good system of accounting 
would have disclosed it. 
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It is probable that at present in most city 
and borough school districts the book-keeping 
is in accord with modern methods but it is 
also quite certain that investigation of this 
subject would reveal many school districts 
where the accounts are kept in the hit-and- 
miss style, and where the balances are ob- 
tained in the same way that the boy gets the 
answers in the back part of the arithmetic to 
the problems he doesn’t understand. If the 
places of some of the would-be educatinoal 
experts that occasionally infest school boards 
would be supplied by book-keepers the districts 
would profit immensely. 

But it is in the lack of full and accurate 
records that the school district is most gen- 
erally at fault. An employee of the United 
States Census Bureau found a few years ago 
that in not a few cities and towns of the state 
it was impossible to get the simplest data con- 
cerning a subject as important as evening 
schools. 

Many school problems have been under dis- 
cussion for years, and are still being discussed 
at educational meetings, that might have been 
settled definitely long ago by conclusions 
drawn from school records if these had been 
reasonably complete and exact. Child-study 
enthusiasts have called down upon themselves 
in the past some ridicule, but they may take 
pride to themselves for bringing about better 
records on many matters of the schools and 
more frequent appeals to these records. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has shown time and 
again that school questions that had been de- 
cided one way by discussion might be decided 
in exactly the opposite way by the scientific 
method applied to statistics covering large 
groups of children and considerable periods 
of time. 

In order that school accounts and records 
shall be of the greatest value they must be 


- expressed in terms that are uniform and read- 


ily understood. It is known that a good part 
of research work finds nothing out because 
information coming from different school dis- 
tricts is calculated on different standards and 
on that account loses its real significance. 
Many such items in our Pennsylvania reports 
as “cost per pupil per month,” “total enroll- 
ment,” “average attendance,” etc., do not have 
nearly so much value as they should have 
because of the variety in the methods of com- 
puting them. Fortunately steps are now being 
taken that will finally cure this weakness of 
reports. 

Then again the equipment must be adequate 
for this work. The clerical force of the board 
and the superintendent’s office, the books and 
files, and the system of accounting and re- 
cording must be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the results that may. be achieved. 
The equipment in a country squire’s office is 
sometimes as valuable as that in the office of a 
superintendent of a system of schools of three 
hundred teachers and ten thousand pupils. 
It will also be necessary to train teachers to 
secure accuracy in records. A superintendent 
who in compiling his annual report finds that 
the total enrollment is not the same in any two 
tables will fully appreciate this statement. 

And finally, these accounts and records must 
be used to reach conclusions in many matters 
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relating to the schools. Every school district 
should pursue steadily lines of investigation 
that will help in solving the problems of his 
own and other districts, lines that may often 
be suggested by the State or the National 
Departments of Education, and such investi- 
gation will be greatly aided by good records. 
These records should be so easy of access, so 
readily understood, and so complete and exact 
that they can be made to serve the schools as 
the track charts and rate sheets serve a rail- 


road. 
5. The School District should Live up to but 
Not Beyond its Income.—The school district 
- does not need to save money. It does not 
have its fat years and its lean years unless its 
officials are incompetent. Its extraordinary 
expenditures for new buildings may be met 
by bond issues or loans so that future genera- 
tions receiving the benefits may assist in the 
paying. To have a large unexpended balance 
at the end of the year is not much more 
creditable to a board than to have a deficit. 
The school district must not live beyond its 
income. Each generation of school children is 
entitled to all that the district can afford, but 
to no more. Where any generation of school 
children receives more than the district can 
afford the next generation will probably re- 
ceive less. Nothing is so hard on the schools 


as periods of retrenchment forced on the dis- 
trict by a public aroused by real or seeming 
extravagance or by bad financial management. 
In each school district of the state, whether 
the expenditures be a few hundred dollars or 


several million dollars, the board at the begin- 
ging of the year should prepare with the 
greatest care and foresight of which it is 
capable its financial budget and limit its ex- 
penditures to the sums appropriated for the 
various departments. A board incapable of 
doing this is not fit to be trusted with the 
affairs of the school district. 

What is the income of the school district? 
In some districts of Pennsylvania it is two- 
tenths of one per cent. of the assessed valua- 
tion of the district, plus the state appropria- 
tion, while in other districts it is two and six- 
tenths per cent. of the assessed valuation of 
the district, plus the state appropriation. Be- 
cause of the lack of a uniform assessment in 
the state there is no way of comparing in- 
comes of the various school districts and then 
arriving at a fair average income for districts 
that are similar. In general, the income of 
the district should be “all that the traffic will 
stand.” The product of the schools is of such 
importance to the community, the state, the 
nation, that great expense is warranted and it 
is quite certain that this expense will increase 
everywhere from year to year, and that the 
increase, where justified by results, will be 
approved by the public. The demands made 
by the patrons of the schools for finer build- 
ings, higher salaries for better teachers, a 
fuller equipment in furniture, books, and ap- 
paratus, larger high schools, more courses of 
study, etc., are fair and just and the income 
of the district must keep pace with these de- 
mands. 

6. The School District must Invest its Pro- 
fessional Experts with Authority and Hold 
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Them Responsible for Results in the Schools. 
—No business enterprise of any magnitude 
can succeed by any other method. The rail- 
road, the factory, the bank, the steel company 
and the department store must invest each 
department and sub-department head with the 
authority necessary to manage his division of 
the work and then select a new head when 
results are not satisfactory. 

The school superintendent, the principals, 
the supervisors and the teachers are the pro- 
fessional experts in the school district. They 
are the heads and managers of the various 
departments of the schools. In the prepara- 
tion of courses of study, the management and 
discipline of the schools, the selection of 
teachers, adoption of books, purchase of sup- 
plies, their opinions must have great weight. 
Those persons who through the training and 
experience of years have prepared themselves 
for this work must be entrusted with it. 
There is no expert service so difficult to judge 
as that of the teacher, and to place the power 
of deciding on the value of such service in the 
hands of any one but trained persons is to 
invite disaster. The test of a text-book or 
school supply is school-room use, and no one 
can judge of the results of this use excepting 
those in close touch with the schools. In fact 
in almost no department of the schools ex- 
cepting, it may be, the financial department is 
it safe to ignore or run counter to the judg- 
ment of the school people themselves. 

And yet there is probably no profession or 
kind of skilled labor under the sun in which 
expert opinion has so little weight as in the 
profession of teaching. The little effect that 
this opinion has had on school legislation 
would be sufficient to prove this contention. 
Because the profession contains so many 
young, inexperienced and inadequately trained 
persons is not a good reason for discounting 
the opinions of the experienced and profes- 
sionally trained men and women who are in 
charge of the educational interests of the 
country. The wide-awake superintendent of 
schools of many years’ experience will read 
half a hundred books on teaching and school 
administration each year, subscribe to all the 
leading educational journals, attend state and 
national teachers’ associations, be a close stu- 
dent of educational problems in his own 
schools, and then be hindered by a board that 
assumes his professional duties while they 
neglect the business affairs of the district. It 
is not an uncommon thing in this country for 
a superintendent to be called to a more im- 
portant position in the schools, to which he 
goes with high hopes, only to find himself so 
harassed and hampered in his efforts to im- 
prove the schools by influences both inside 
and outside the schools that he finally gives 
up the fight and sinks into a time-server, fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance. Such 
things ought not to be and the schools cannot 
succeed to their full measure until this prin- 
ciple of giving much authority to the educa- 
tional experts is generally observed. 

7. The School District should Require Pub- 
licity in All of its School Affairs—In order 
that the schools may succeed there must be a 
strong sentiment in the community favorable 
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to them and this sentiment can be aroused 
more readily by making public the affairs of 
the schools than by any other means. There 
is no other kind of news of interest to so 
many families in the district as school news, 
and there is no other kind of news to which 
the public is so much entitled. Since the 
people own the schools and since the welfare 
of their children is so much wrapped up in 
them they have a right to know what they are 
doing. 

To give publicity to school affairs the matter 
contained in school reports of interest to the 
public must be given freely to the public in 
such shape that it is easily got at and readily 
understood. The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search insists that all such reports should be 
carefully indexed. This is doubtless good ad- 
vice. The newspaper reporter should be en- 
couraged to look for school news as vigilantly 


as he looks for court news, and this news - 


should be given to him in such form that it 
will attract attention when printed. The 
yearly budget, the financial and other statis- 
tical reports of the district, new policies, the 
important matters discussed | in educational 
meetings, plans for new buildings, accounts of 
exhibits made of school work and a variety of 
other things pertaining to the schools should 
be published as widely as possible, and, where 
it can be done, graphically illustrated so as to 
attract greater attention and make the infor- 
mation given the more effective. 

There is an old saying, “If you don’t blow 
your horn nobody will come to the show.” 
The horn of publicity should be blown so that 
the people will come to see and to know the 
schools. If the schools are not so good as 
they ought to be it will become known and 
they will likely be made better. If they are 
doing a high standard of work the.commenda- 
tion and support of the public will encourage 
to further efforts. Nothing is so much to be 
dreaded in public affairs as quietness and 
stealth, and the progress made by the public 
schools will be the more rapid and the criti- 
cism the more intelligent where school affairs 
are given full publicity. Even the harmful 
criticism of the busy agitator, the omniscient 
editor, and the malevolent citizen may be 
silenced by a full and frank account of the 
work of the schools in all of their various 
activities. 

In conclusion, it ought again to be said that 
the problem of rearing children so that they 
may become good and useful citizens is the 
most important problem to-day in any com- 
munity. Whatever contributes to the solution 
of this problem should be accepted with alac- 
rity and carried out with'sincerity. Since the 
schools of the state cannot do their most 
effective work until the affairs of every school 
district are administered according to business 
principles then the public should demand that 
such principles be adopted by those who have 
in charge the management of the schools. 
The officials of the small district with its score 
of pupils and of the large district with its 
hundreds of thousands of pupils are alike 
responsible for the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of each child belonging to their 
Schools, and these officials should one and all 
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be compelled to render a good account of 
their stewardship. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The committee appointed at the last 
meeting of the Association for this pur- 
pose, reported through its chairman, Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, of Reading. Copies of the 
proposed Constitution and By-Laws had 
been distributed among the members as they 
entered, and Supt. Foos at this time made 
a brief survey of the document, pointing 
out the changes proposed. 

On motion of Supt. Downes, action on 
the matter was deferred until the close of 
the Thursday morning session. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The president announced the following 
committees: 

Resolutions: Supts. H. H. Baisch, J. W. 
Howarth, J. W. Sweeney, C. S. Davis and 
A. T. Smith. 

Auditing: Supts. I. H. Russell, W. A. 
Wilson and S. H. Hadley. 

Enrollment: Supts. H. C. Missimer, and 
Profs. Stettler, Geisinger, Adams and 
DuMaurier. 

Nominating Committee: Nominations 
for this committee being declared in order, 
the following were named from the floor: 
Dept. Supt. R. B. Teitrich, Harrisburg; 
Prof. W. H. Burton, Williamsport; Supt. 
J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg; Supt. W. A. 
Wilson, Milton; Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair 
co.; Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock; Supt. 
J. J. Palmer, Oil City; Supt. H. H. Baisch, 
Altoona; Supt. S. H. Hadley, Sharon; 
Supt. J. H. Alleman, Dubois; Supt. Clyde 
S. Knapp, Warren co.; Supt. I. H. Russell, 
Erie co.; and Dr. A. T. Smith, Mansfield. 

A vote by ballot was now taken for the 
election of nine persons from the above 
list, the result to be declared at the even- 
ing session. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


sie session of the evening was opened 

with music by the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Glee Clubs of the High School, which was 
appreciated by the audience, and elicited 
prolonged applause. 

State Supt. Schaeffer explained the 
absence of Dr. H. C. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, who was to have ad- 
dressed the Association at this time, but 
who was detained at home by illness, and 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, who spoke much as follows upon 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


A good many teachers regard the science of 
education as so theoretical as to have no use 
for it. Perhaps the best time to take up this 
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study is the summer vacation after the schools 
have closed. Many superintendents are now 
solving some very practical problems for next 
year, and many teachers are facing problems 
which they have discovered, and are asking 
what help the science of education can give 
them in the solution of these problems. It 
ought to be said at once that there is no dis- 
tinction between the kind of material faced by 
the educator in the laboratory and the teacher 
in practical life. The science of education is 
nothing but well-formulated practical experi- 
ence. A great deal of practical experience is 
wasted in this world because there is no way 
of formulating it. 

In a high school dealing with a large num- 
ber of students, the problem of keeping the 
students in the school is a great one. All have 
faced it. In a recent investigation the ques- 
tion was asked, “ What kind of students are 
eliminated from your schools?” We ordi- 
narily think that it is the students of poor 
‘ability who are early eliminated from the 
schools. The contrary is the case. It is the 
children of average ability and the bright chil- 
dren who do not finish the course. We ought 
to know why a course in one locality attracts 
students and why another course does not. 
We ought not to rely on a general opinion. 
I should like to have all the teachers interested 
in this question of elimination. Study your 
boys and girls who are about to leave school, 
find out why they are leaving, what they are 
about to do, and what inducements have been 
offered to them. One reason will doubtless 
be the solicitation of the agent of the business 
college, who argues that his institution will 
give business training more quickly than the 
public schools. If we study the case of one 
boy who is about to leave school and formu- 
late his experience, and then do the same with 
others, by and by we may have a body of 
accurate knowledge. 

Teachers should study. their results through 
the pupils who leave school. Careful tests 
show that the boys who leave school after 
completing the sixth grade are not as efficient 
in arithmetical work after leaving school as 
those who complete the seventh grade. An- 
other student of education finds that he can 
rate salaries according to years in school. 
Why not have these studies made in all locali- 
ties, so that the work of the schools may be 
better understood, and so that we will be able 
to give the facts to our pupils? This is scien- 
tific education—taking the experience we now 
have and formulating it so that each teacher 
may know his position in the schools and in 
the community. Of course, this work can not 
be done by the isolated student, but would 
require a concerted movement by all our 
teachers. Let each teacher study the question 
of elimination so that communities may be 
contrasted. An association like this could get 
together a vast body of matter which oom not 
exist anywhere to-day. 

Another question which needs study is the 
relation of the first year in the high school to 
the last year in the grammar school. This is 
the crucial period in school life. We have 
plenty of experience in this line, but there is a 
lack of a formulated statement of what we 
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have severally found out about this transition 
stage. The first year of the high school course 
should be so modified as to make it more 
attractive. When the municipality undertakes 
to study one of its problems, it lays a broad 
foundation and works out a general scheme. 
We teachers need a new and broad general 
scheme of education which shall include all 
our individual experiences and modify them 
where needed. When all grades of teachers 
get together and look at this crucial period in 
school life, there will be a great advance in 
scientific education. 

Another pressing problem now demanding 
solution is that of the efficiency of the work 
done in the schools. Most teachers face the 
student of education with suspicion when he 
wants to test the work done in the grades. 
The reason for this is that frequently an ex- 
amination is conducted in such a manner that 
the results are of little value. But such tests 
are necessary in order to establish standards 
of efficiency. You teachers ought to be glad 
to have before you an accurate comparison of 
your sixth-grade work in arithmetic with 
similar work in other schools. If we are to 
improve our schools, it must be through a 
comparative study of results and methods. 
The conclusions of the educational expert are 
not to be regarded as criticisms, but as point- 
ers toward better methods of work. Help the 
scientific student of education, teachers; get 
his results and make a study of them. If al 
teachers could be induced to study their own 
results, one of the chief functions of tests by 
experts would have been eliminated. It would 
be a good thing to have all the teachers inter- 
ested in these questions. 

Still another problem for scientific study is 
that of a large body of knowledge that can- 
not be observed directly. For instance, we 
cannot tell what change is taking place in the 
child when we give him the meaning of a 
word, or the description of a country. It is a 
genuine physical change, an actual ‘modifica- 
tion. It would be well for me at this point to 
define two important terms—diffusion and co- 
ordination. For illustration, let us consider 
the child as he enters the elementary school. 
Every child is diffuse at this period of his life. 
His activities are not co-ordinated. As he 
grows older a complete reorganization of his 
inner experience takes place. You teachers 
help to bring it about. 

At first a child is diffuse in his efforts. 
Give him a pencil and ask him to write, and 
note the cramped fingers and the bent body. 
He is doing too much work. We always do 
too much in a new situation. Notice the per- 
son who is embarrassed by a new social ex- 
perience, or go into the gymnasium when the 
freshman class is beginning to work with the 
clubs, and notice how they get in their own 
way. Children’s experience is not meager. 
They do not have less sensations than grown 
people, they do not hear or see less. On the 
contrary, to the child the world is a great 
unorganized mass of experiences, and the 
child does not know how to organize it. 

Science now steps in and explains these 
facets. The scientist says that the nervous sys- 
tem is made up of cells, unrelated at the 

dol 
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beginning of life. No paths are marked out. 
The result is that when we stimulate them, 
there is no way of telling where the stimula- 
tion will work out. Stimulate a child by 
placing a pencil in his hand, and the child’s 
first attempts at writing show how the stimula- 
tion works out, not in definite paths but more 
or less at random. This is due to the unor- 
ganized condition of his nerve cells. What 
has happened to the child, that after a time he 
can hold the pencil gracefully? A genuine 
physical change has taken place. Certain 
paths of nervous discharge have become de- 
fined—how we cannot tell. The whole process 
of education has for its purpose nothing else 
than making certain reactions habitual. You 
teachers effect this change in the individual 
day by day, and finally send out the organized 
product. 

It is absolutely necessary that the teacher 
supplement observation by study. When you 
see a boy doing something diffuse, not im- 
moral, like turning toward a flash of light, 
you sometimes reprimand him; but his action 
was inevitable. Try this experiment yourself: 
Look straight ahead and pay attention to 
something on one side. You will find that you 
cannot do it. It is impossible to turn your 
attention in one direction and your eyes in 
another. It is a physical fact that a child tries 
to get hold of everything. It needs a highly 
organized nervous system to fix the attention, 
to hold ourselves away from outside experi- 
ences, to have fixed avenues by which one may 
be attracted. We older people do not have the 
possibilities of organization that children have. 
The old man cannot learn to ride the bicycle 
because he is too expert a walker. He has 
no possibilities for acquiring new forms of 
expression. The child learns sooner because 
he is diffuse. The period of diffusion is the 
period of possibilities in education. 

This is not true of all animals. The chick 
has certain fixed movements when it comes 
out of the egg, whereas the human infant 
spends years in acquiring them. The chick 
has few possible nervous activities, the child 
has many but diffuse possibilities. When you 
face the child whose attention is readily dis- 
tracted, remember that nature could not do 
otherwise than make him so. You teachers 
not only give the children a little information, 
but you make impressions on their physical 
structure, and throughout all their lives they 
will carry these impressions, in their writing, 
their speech, their behavior. Did you ever see 
the activities of the mature individual modi- 
fied? No. His elasticity is gone. He has 
valuable habits, but the period of diffusion is 
past. This change in the children is going on 
under our hands. Direct observation of the 
process is impossible. 

We are to-day facing the problem of indus- 
trial education. It is an urgent problem. 
What are we to do to meet the demands made 
upon us? It would be a mistake to accept the 
radical suggestions of those who favor indus- 
trial education. We must not delegate the 
solution of our problems to outsiders. I feel 
sure that modification of our present system is 
necessary, but we have no business to make 
changes until we feel satisfied that we are 





benefiting the schools thereby. It would be a 
mistake to cast aside literary training, as 
though such training was not a fundamental 
factor in education. 

The medieval guilds had a highly organized 
apprentice system. They found that a boy 
could not become’ expert who served under 
one master only, and finally schools were es- 
tablished. The subject of industrial education 
must be studied, and changes in our system 
should be made only when we have a clear 
understanding of what we want to accomplish. 
The man who has not studied the matter care- 
fully is unfit to talk about modifying our 
present system. Yet our schools are for the 
community, and we owe it to the community 
to make a scientific study of its needs. If sub- 
jects are at once traditional and necessary to 
the proper development of the child, let us 
stand for them even though they are not 


demanded by the industrial demands of the 


day. In the past we have made various inno- 
vations, but we have had vagueness. Let us 
be clear as to the relative value of the old and 
the new before we make further changes. 

I have made three points in this discussion: 
(1) I have urged a broader view of the educa- 
tional system, and a formulating and expan- 
sion of the individual teacher’s experience. 
(2) I have urged a supplementing of indi- 
vidual knowledge with scientific knowledge. 
The nervous system of the child should be 
known to the teacher. (3) Changes in our 
present educational system should be clearly 
understood before adoption. 

Finally, I repeat that this Association has 
large opportunities. I look forward to the 
day when teachers will be scientific students 
of education, and not merely listeners. If you 
had a committee on Elimination of Pupils, 
or industrial education, or the significance of 
nature study in this Association, it could do 
valuable pioneer work. My plea is for the 
taking of scientific education into your Asso- 
ciation life and your co-operation in the for- 
mulation of appropriate changes in our present 
system. ‘ 

The scientific study of education has suf- 
fered in the past because most people think 
it necessarily means educational reform. I am 
not anxious for vital and rapid modification 
of our present system of education. We have 
been too ready in the past to take up sugges- 
tions blindly. We have had no criterion by 
which to gauge their probable usefulness. 

I once studied the writing in a large, system 
of schools. They had been told that they were 
not doing good work in that branch. They 
had tried one system for a few years and then 
threw it aside for a different one. What did 
that mean? It meant that they were uncertain 
as to what they were accomplishing, and the 
efficiency of the changes made. We are un- 
restful because we donot lay a firm founda- 
tion, so that we can properly estimate the 
value of proposed changes. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The tellers reported the following per- 
sons as having been elected a nominating 
committee for this year: Deputy Supt. R. 
B. Teitrick, Supts. Allison, Baisch, Palmer, 
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Davis, Russell, Hadley and Norris, and 
Mr. Burton. 
Adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


e the morning session was opened with 
several selections by the Ladies’ 
Chorus of the Erie Teachers’ Association, 
after which the topic of “ Vocational and 
Industrial Training” was taken up. The 
first paper was read by Supt. F. E. Downes, 
of Harrisburg, who took as his division of 
the subject, 

TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 

TECHNICAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Nomenclature——The nomenclature of our 
general topic is in a state of confusion. We 
hardly know where to begin. This confusion 
of terms, or rather this lack of definiteness, 
makes it necessary for writers and speakers 
upon various phases of industrial education 
first to offer some enlightenment as to the 
peculiar notions and ideas conveyed in the 
terms employed. School people generally, I 
think, are feeling the need of official guidance 
in this matter, especially in view of the fact 
that the subject under discussion has become 
one of general interest and study. It has been 
my pleasure, since accepting the invitation to 
contribute to the proceedings of this meeting, 
to read scores of papers bearing upon my 
theme but I have failed, as yet, to find any 
two in agreement in the use of terms. 

Probably the best analysis I have been able 
to find—at least the one best suited to our 
purpose, and the one best corresponding to the 
vernacular of the day—classifies vocational 
schools as either professional or industrial; 
industrial schools as either agricultural or 
mechanical ; and mechanical schools, as related 
to secondary education, as manual, polytech- 
nic, technical or mechanic arts, representing 
precisely the same lines of mechanical work 
for boys and courses in fine arts and domestic 
economy for girls. It is this latter class of 
schools, namely, the mechanical schools, with 
which this particular paper has to deal; and 
since our courses for girls are limited and 
comparatively well defined, I shall take the 
liberty of confining myself, in the brief time 
allotted to me, to the work of. boys. 

Value Admitted.—Still another statement by 
way of preface. It shall not be my purpose 
to weary you with any argument or discussion 
bearing upon the merits of vocational or in- 
dustrial training, either in general or in the 
more specific relation such training bears to 
secondary education. After all that has been 
said and written upon the subject, it would 
seem that the general public, arid more espe- 
cially the great body of teachers of the coun- 
try, are thoroughly informed as to the value 
and need of such instruction and of its de- 
sirability as a permanent fixture in the ma- 
chinery of our public school system. The 
public has been brought long since to the point 
of acceptance of industrial training as a broad 
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educational proposition. Our people, however, 
are becoming literally tired of the psychology 
and the pedagogy argument, and are earnestly 
seeking light on the practical phases of the 
question—the difficulties that are to be met and 
overcome, the dangers to be avoided, the 
equipment, the vital needs, the course of study, 
the practical results accomplished, etc. It is 
high time for educators to lay aside theoretical 
argumentation and settle down to tangible 
facts and actual practice. I have attempted to 
get light upon the practical side of this ques- 
tion by reading every pertinent paper and 
discussion of the proceedings of the National 
Education Association for the last ten years, 
but my efforts have been virtually futile. 
Hundreds of pages of these volumes are de- 
voted to the “why,” and practically none to 
the “ what” and the “how.” With our educa- 
tional magazines it has been the same. And 
in view of these facts I shall be condoned, I 
feel sure, in not presenting to you, as I should 
prefer to do, material gathered principally 
from higher authority, but rather in offering 
a few facts which are largely the outgrowth 
of personal investigation, observation and ex- 
perience. 

Separate Schools—With the rapid develop- 
ment of industrial education in our public high 
schools, the question of establishing separate 
schools for the conduct of this work has been 
the burden of much discussion. We hear a 
great deal of the dangers incident to this sepa- 
ration. We are told that to have two systems 
of schools, one cultural and one vocational, 
in the commonly accepted sense of the term 
vocational, is “inconsistent with American 
ideals.” It is claimed that separate schools 
will foster social distinctions and that they 
develop too early in life the idea of a laboring 
class as against the aristocracy. There is a 
plea for the cosmopolitan high school. In 
fact, the consensus of opinion might be said to 
be largely opposed to separate schools. 

Of course in cities and boroughs unable, 
owing to size, to support more than one high 
school, it is manifestly better to maintain the 
industrial courses in the general high school 
than to establish separate industrial schools; 
but the desirability of this plan might be based 
on purely economical grounds, rather than on 
causes more remote and debatable. The fact 
is, nearly all arguments against separate tech- 
nical high schools, as such, are.purely theoret- 
ical. I have been unable to find any evidence 
to substantiate most of the claims made 
against them. The trade schools of Germany 
seem to form a basis of some of these conten- 
tions, but our discussion bears no reference to 
trade schools, either in Germany, the United 
States or elsewhere. What has been the result 
of practical experience with separate schools? 
All arguments to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, they are known to have increased the high 
school enrollment, in some places from ten to 
twenty per cent., and to hold pupils in school 
longer than industrial courses taken in the 
general high school. They afford opportunity 
for a better adaptation of the program to the 
individual. They offer facilities for better 
correlation. Academic branches in the sepa- 
rate school are taught differently from those 
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in the general school, or at least should be, 
with a view to properly correlating them with 
the work of the shops. Drawing, physics, 
electricity, chemistry and mathematics must 
all be taught with the shop in view, if we 
would get the desired results in our industrial 
work, and this cannot be done to best advan- 
tage in the cosmopolitan school. In Harris- 
burg, with a separate school, we have seen no 
indication of clannishness. The social stand- 
ing of the families represented in the one 
school is not appreciably different from that 
represented in the other. As would naturally 
be expected, more boys of the general high 
school enter college than enter from the tech- 
nical high school, but this is no indication that 
the one is more aristocratic than the other. 
During the last two years two-thirds of our 
ninth-grade grammar school boys have entered 
the technical high school, which is ample evi- 
dence of its popularity. 

Course of Study.—In 1909 there were up- 
wards of 150 mechanical schools of secondary 
grade in the United States, of which number 
30 were public high schools. These high 
schools are designated usually as manual 
training high schools, technical high schools 
and mechanic arts high schools, and, whatever 
may be said of their theoretical purposes, it 
remains a fact, as has been stated, that their 
courses of study are practically identical. 
Some allow more elective work than others, 
thus giving the student an opportunity to 
specialize somewhat in the higher classes; 
others offer continuation courses in the eve- 
ning for adults, thereby becoming evening 
trade schools, which have no connection with 
this particular phase of our general topic. 

Most of these schools give from five to nine 
hours a week to manual, technical and indus- 
trial instruction, though it should be said that 
the typical schools of this kind devote a some- 
what larger proportion of time to such in- 
struction. Classifying the laboratory work in 
physics, chemistry, electricity, etc., as scientific 
rather than vocational, most of the courses of 
study might be said to be, approximately, one- 
third academic, one-third scientific and one- 
third vocational. Or, classifying laboratory 
practice and drawing as manual training, the 
school work might be designated, approxi- 
mately, as one-half academic and one-half 
manual. In the first classification the aca- 
demic subjects include English, mathematics, 
drawing, history and civics, and, frequently, 
at least one modern language. ‘Occasionally 
we find electives in Latin. But the modern 
school of this kind, as a general rule, has 
dropped the Latin, and even the modern lan- 
guages are gradually falling by the way, in the 
general tendency to develop along vocational 
lines. The work in science covers thorough 
courses in physiography, physics, chemistry, 
electricity, including rather more complete 
laboratory courses than are found in the aca- 
demic high school, and more or less extensive 
courses in a few other less important scientific 
subjects, proporionate to the length of the 
general courses offered and the relative 
amount of manual and industrial work in- 
cluded therein. In the industrial or shop 
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work the best equipped schools provide work 
in tin, copper and brass, joinery, turning and 
constructive wood-working, pattern-making, 
moulding, visework, ornamental work in iron, 
smithing and machine shop practice. Prac- 
tical experience in the boiler and engine rooms 
is also required in some schools. The regula- 
tion shop section in well equipped schools 
contains from twenty to twenty-four pupils. 
The age of the pupil, length of courses and 
preparatory requirements in mechanical high 
schools are the same, or should be, as in the 
general high schools. 

Real Purpose——School work to-day must 
“ring with reality.” This statement has uni- 
versal application. The public demands that 
life in school shall be worth living. Our 
American high schools are at the present time 
the storm center of public criticism, and this 
fact more than any other has resulted in the 
present industrial movement in secondary edu- 
cation. It behooves us, therefore, in these 
mechanical high schools especially, to guard 
against abetting conditions which tend to in- 
vite public criticism of the kind that has been 
hurled so mercilessly, and in large measure 
justly, against the general high schools of the 
country during the past decade or two. 

In the first place, we must beware lest our 
manual training high schools are maintained 
at great public expense simply for the benefit 
of the few who want to become the captains 
of industry. These schools will not serve 
their purpose if their only aim is to develop 
leaders, superintendents, foremien, etc. This 
has been the trouble with the older high 
school. Our industrial high school, of the 
type we are discussing, must serve a broader 
purpose. It must reach all—the rich and poor 
alike—the boy who has the mettle and the 
ability to become an industrial leader and the 
one whose only immediate ambition is to be- 
come a useful and efficient citizen. To train 
for leadership alone is as bad as to train the 
few for college. And we cannot forget the 
cultural and esthetic. One of the fundamental 
purposes of these schools, as some one has 
said, is to unite the artist and the artisan in 
one person, and also not only to make better 
men but men better. In fact, these schools are 
peculiarly adapted to imparting culture in its 
true sense, for “culture worth seeking must 
come from labor upon things worth doing, 
and from the influence of the power to do 
and the pleasure upon the soul that does.” 

It remains a fact, however, that the: tech- 
nical high school must have running through 
its courses of study a broad vocational pur- 
pose. If it shall prepare for college and pro- 
fessional schools, this fact will be incidental. 
This however will not be its chief purpose, if 
it defers to public sentiment. Three-fourths 
of the American people are said to earn their 
living by some kind of hard labor. Two-thirds 
of all our people, we are told, are in the voca- 
tion of agriculture, mechanic industries and 
home making; and hence there must be an 
articulation with these industries and occupa- 
tions. The technical high school must con- 
nect with life, or die. It must look to eco- 
nomic efficiency. It must connect theory with 
practice. There was a time when manual 
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training looked only to mental development as 
a fundamental purpose, but this idea in recent 
years has been eclipsed by that of practical 
utility. There must be a mastery of tools, a 
knowledge of materials and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with processes. In the technical 
high school skill is not an object, unless, pos- 
sibly, skill in the use of tools—certainly not 
skill in the making of a finished product or its 
parts. This ultimate purpose is reserved for 
the trade school. Repetitions in shop-work 
should be avoided as much as possible. These 
may result in a perfect finished shop product. 
but not in a broadly educated boy. It has been 
said that the problem in the elementary school 
is for the teacher to find the child, and in the 
secondary school for the pupil to find himself. 
So, in the latter school, we must beware of 
making an automaton of him. Technical high 
schools are not intended to develop specialists 
—simply to give a foundation for specializa- 
tion. G. Stanley Hall says, “ There must be 
in the high schools the germs and educative 
extracts of just as many trades and industries 
as possible”; and this is what we must expect 
in the technical high school, especially if it is 
to fulfil the real purpose of its organization 
and maintenance. 

Immediate Needs.—The first immediate need 
in the development of an effective high school 
course in manual training is the providing of 
ample material equipment for the work. Con- 
ditions should exist as nearly as possible like 
those of the real shop. To this end the shop 
work should not be conducted in the base- 
ment. Whoever heard of a manufacturing 
establishment sending its workmen to the 
cellar? And yet this is exactly what is being 
done in many of our high schools to-day. 
Lack of space crowds out something, and gen- 
erally the shop suffers; and herein lies another 
argument for the separate school. Shop work, 
especially, requires ample room, the best of 
light and the most efficient system of ventila- 
tion that science can provide. 

The next great need of these schools is thor- 
oughly trained teachers. The teacher in the 
technical high school should not only be quali- 
fied for the work of his own immediate de- 
partment, but he should, as a rule, have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the work of all departments. 
This is as true of the shop teacher as it is of 
the teacher in most of the academic depart- 
ments. It is only by careful attention to this 
important point that the work of the school 
can be properly correlated. It is not enough 
that the teacher be a college graduate. This is 
an important consideration. but generally it is 
not the most important. A few years ago we 
employed a college graduate to take charge of 
one of our shops in Harrisburg—a graduate 
of an engineering department of one of our 
best colleges; but he was too narrow for his 
job. He failed completely. We then em- 
ployed in his place a practical machinist of 
large experience—a man of only high school 
academic training—and he filled the position 
with entire satisfaction to all. Generally 
speaking, the academic teacher should be a 
college graduate and be in sympathy with the 
manual training idea. In addition to this, 
especially if he is a teacher of drawing, phys- 
ics or mathematics, he should be thoroughly 
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acquainted with the work of the shops. The 
shop teacher should be a practical shop man, 
and at the same time be sufficiently familiar 
with academic work to enable him to appre- 
ciate the importance of the underlying theory 
of his work and to aid him in co-operating 
in the necessary correlation of the work of all 
departments. He should be able to use tools 
correctly, deal with materials intelligently and 
scientifically, and apply logical order of detail 
in the development of processes. 

A third need, and one too little considered, 
if we would look to the desired end, is that 
our courses of instruction be planned with a 
view to preparing students for local efficiency. 
We have already outlined briefly and in a very 
general way the work which is usually offered 
in schools of this kind, but this work can be 
varied and modified in order to adapt it, in 
some measure, to local environment. It must 
be remembered that most of the students in 
our high schools expect to begin the business 
of making a living, and possibly end it, right 
in their own community; and their school 
work should be such as to make it reasonably 
easy for them to adjust themselves to the 
community with which they are to be identi- 
fied. It might be argued also that this is due, 
as well, to the industrial interests of the com- 
munity. Our schools, and especially those 
industrial and vocational in character, should 
lend their assistance in the development of 
greater industrial expansion and efficiency at 
home. In some cities the schools are articu- 
lated with the shops during the actual school 
period, the academic work being taken in the 
school, and the shop work in the manufac- 
turing establishments of the community. 
While this plan might be said to be, as yet, 
only experimental it nevertheless illustrates 
the point of our contention. 

Other needs, of course, include specially 
adapted text-books and apparatus, intelligent 
general supervision, a progressive school 
board, and a thoroughly awakened and appre- 
ciative community. These points, however, 
need no argument or amplification. 

Difficulties to Overcome.—The greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of a more general establish- 
ment of practical industrial courses in our 
high schools, and more specially their estab- 
lishment in separate schools, is the item of 
expense. This applies to the cost of main- 
tenance as well as to that of original equip- 
ment. It is a well-known fact that education 
bv the laboratory method is expensive. Espe- 
cially is this true in the mechanical high 
school. The fixed equipment is expensive, 
the “wear and tear” is expensive, the tools 
and materials are expensive, and owing to the 
fact that the class sections are small the teach- 
ing is expensive. All things else considered 
equal, we might state with some degree of 
accuracy that the expense entailed in these 
schools is directly proportionate to the extent 
and variety of the shop and laboratory courses 
which are offered and pursued in them. And 
the smaller the enrollment the greater the 
cost per capita. When we remember that ap- 
proximately one-third of the student’s time is 
spent in purely industrial work in the shops 
and another considerable fraction of it in 
adequately equipped scientific laboratories, we 
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can readily see that the outlay is no mean item 
to be reckoned with. There was a time during 
the beginnings of our secondary industrial 
work in Harrisburg, when with the interest 
on the value of the plant, which included a 
new annex for the exclusive accommodation 
of the principal shops and laboratories, the 
expense of maintenance reached the unusual 
total of two hundred or more dollars per 
capita. With the rapidly increasing attend- 
ance, however, from year to year the per 
capita expense has been gradually reduced to 
about seventy-five dollars; and this should of 
course be still further reduced as the enroll- 
ment continues to increase. 

I have already dwelt at some length upon 
the qualifications of the teacher. It is easier, 
however, to tell what qualifications the teacher, 
should possess than it is to find the man who 
measures up to the requirements. And herein 
lies the next difficulty. The all-round aca- 
demic teacher is worth more and demands 
more than the one who knows no subject but 
his own particular hobby. The practical 
machinist with sufficient general education to 
make him valuable to a school, is generally the 
man who is equally valuable to the industrial 
establishment, and probably is earning more 
money in that establishment than the school 
can offer him. The college man without prac- 
tical training and experience, as we have said, 
is apt to be worthless in the school shop. 
What can be done? The school cannot main- 
tain a corps of high-salaried teachers in one 
school or in one department any more than in 
another school or in other departments of the 
same grade. It cannot add very materially to 
the expense of its already expensive industrial 
proposition. In fact, the problem is most diffi- 
cult. Eventually we shall have to look, doubt- 
less, to the normal schools for a_ solution. 
While institutions such as the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Stout Institute and a few others are 
doing the best they can to fill present needs, 
still they are able to supply only a small frac- 
tion of the demand, so that for the present 
the solution is largely in our own hands. We 
must take out of the industrial establishments 
of the community such skilled workmen as we 
may need who are able, without financial 
sacrifice, and willing to come to us, and train 
these to become teachers; and we must train 
our present teachers, through daily contact 
with the industrial work of the school, into 
well-informed sympathetic co-laborers in the 
general scheme of effort. 

A third difficulty will be removed only when 
the higher institutions of learning throughout 
the country come generally to a point of 
recognition of the fact that a unit of industrial 
work, exclusive of a certain few generally 
accepted academic constants, is worth a unit 
of Latin, or Greek or ancient history. The 
technical high school, as previously stated, is 
not and should not be primarily a college pre- 
paratory school. But it should be able to pre- 
pare the few who want to go to college for 
this higher field of endeavor just as well and 
just as easily as the general high school. At 
the present time the student in the mechanical 
high school who has higher educational ambi- 
tions must either attend such institutions as 
give credit for industrial work or be content 
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to stay at home. If there are ten boys out of 
a hundred who have this ambition, they have 
a right to be accommodated, and it is a sad 
travesty on justice when a day’s work in 
school is not recognized as a day’s work. It 
is gratifying to note encouraging signs from 
the west, and here and there in the east, where 
the colleges are coming to see the wisdom and 
advantage of better articulation with the work 
of these schools. Columbia, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Leland Stanford and the majority of 
the great western state universities are to-day 
accepting manual training for admission even 
to courses im arts. 

Results Accomplished.—This paper would be 
incomplete without mention, in conclusion, of 
something definite by way of results. We 
know what industrial education stands for, but 
a far more important consideration is that of 
accomplishment. Do these mechanical high 
schools labor aimlessly, or do they hit the 
mark? What are we getting in return for our 
expense and our pains? In short, what have 
we to show for it all, aside from plausible 
psychological and pedagogical argument? 

The Harrisburg Technical High School has 
graduated, in the six years of its existence, 
not including the class of 1910, sixty-nine stu- 
dents—slightly more than one-half the number 
entering as freshmen in the fall of 1909. We 
have followed the careers of these boys very 
closely. Of these sixty-nine, nine are at pres- 
ent students in higher institutions of learning, 
fourteen are employed by iron and steel com- 
panies, eight are engaged as machinists, engi- 
neers or in electrical work, eleven are with 
railroad and telephone companies. eight are 
clerks in stores and offices, four are in news- 
paper and printing occupations, two are in the 
employ of the State of Pennsylvania, one is a 
cement contractor, and the remaining twelve 
are usefully employed in miscellaneous ways. 
Even more interesting, perhaps, is a more de- 
tailed tabulation. In the latter case, we would 
find among them six in college, three in busi- 
ness schools, twelve draughtsmen, eight elec- 
tricians, eight clerks, five laborers in steel 
shops, three railroad employees, two reporters, 
two on engineering corps, two machinists, two 
chemists, two printers, one optician, one 
plumber, one farmer, one chauffeur, one driver, 
one typewriter, one time-keeper, one tool- 
maker and one contractor. 

It goes without saying that most of these 
boys learned the fundamentals of their several 
occupations in the high school from which 
they were graduated. No such diversity of 
useful and dignified employment in so short a 
time could be possible without industrial train- 
ing. In a few cases there seems to be no con- 
nection between the shop of the school and 
the employment of the boy, but these are ex- 
ceptions. The majority of these boys are 
receiving good wages and are in line for pro- 
motion. A few of them are doing exception- 
ally well financially. 

Another important result of industrial edu- 
cation in our secondary schools is an increased 
high school enrollment. G. Stanley Hall says 
that 34 per cent. of those who drop out of 
school do so from lack of interest. This is 
particularly true of students in the high 
school. Wherever investigations have been 
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conducted to determine the effect of industrial 
education upon school attendance and enroll- 
ment, the results have been very marked and 
conclusive. The entering classes have in- 
creased out of all proportion to the increased 
enrollment in the upper grades, and the higher 
classes have correspondingly increased numer- 
ically. The enrollment of bovs is particularly 
affected by the advent of industrial opportuni- 
ties in the high school. The total enrollment 
in the Harrisburg High School in the year 
1903-1904, the year immediately prior to that 
of the organization of our technical high 
school, was 721. This represented about 7.5 
per cent. of the total school enrollment. Last 
year the high school enrollment was 956, or 
about 9 per cent. of the total school enroll- 
ment. Again, in the year 1903-1904, the boys 
of the high school represented 46 per cent. of 
the total high school enrollment, an unusually 
large percentage, whereas last year they repre- 
sented 50 per cent. of the total. And in this 
same year, 1903-1904, the boys of the gradu- 
ating class comprised 34 per cent. of the entire 
class and the girls 66 per cent., whereas last 
year 45 per cent. were boys and 55 per cent. 
were girls. In fact, one of our recent gradu- 
ating classes contained more boys than girls. 
Manifestly, these differences are due to the 
industrial opportunities which are afforded. 
I am unable to give you first-hand statistics 
of the effect of high school industrial courses 
upon the enrollment of the girls, since our 
industrial courses in Harrisburg, unfortu- 
nately, are at present for boys only; but I am 
informed by those who have looked into the 
question that this effect is similarly marked. 

Did time permit we might go into detail, 
likewise, respecting the effect of vocational 
and industrial courses upon the sentiment of 
the community, as related to the schools gen- 
erally, the attitude of the industries toward 
these courses, their moral effect upon the stu- 
dent, etc. It may suffice to say, however, that 
we are able to observe from every quarter and 
from many viewpoints the beneficent effects of 
the new education. A better day is dawning 
for our high schools; and this is bringing back 
to labor its dignity, offering to youth a real 
preparation for his life’s immediate duties, 
and aiding the community in the building of 
an efficient citizenship. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS 


was the topic assigned to Mr. F. B. Ball, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Ball gave a sketch of the 
work done in the schools of his city, saying: 

It is hard to convince some school boards 
and superintendents that an education can be 
practical and cultural at the same time. A 
prominent manufacturer said that once, when 
he discussed the educational needs of young 
workmen with a school superintendent, he got 
his reply—that he, the superintendent, “ hoped 
the time would never come when culture 
would be lost sight of by educators.” Imply- 
ing that the practical and the cultural must 
necessarily be in separate, water-tight compart- 
ments. We all know that much of our school 
curriculum seems to be so far away from the 
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needs and interest of our boys that they can 
see no use in it, and consequently they seek 
to get away from it at as early an age as pos- 
sible. The cry of the country 1s “ conservation 
of childhood.” The boys of fourteen have 
35 per cent. more chances to get a job than 
the man of thirty-five, but we all know how 
inefficient the boy of fourteen is—how that the 
two years before he can enter a trade is often 
spent at jobs, a sort of work that unfits him 
for a higher position. They often form dissi- 
pated habits, and low ideals of work that make 
them less fitted for entering a life occupation 
than they were at fourteen. This accounts, in 
part, for the complaints that come from the 
employers against the present public school 
system. The problem that confronts the em- 
ployer is a two-fold one: (1) How to secure 
a higher grade of apprentices, and (2) how 
to improve those they have. I am here to 
discuss the second. 

Mr. Ball then went into a description of the 
work of the Cincinnati schools. No text-books 
are used. The manufacturers of the city give 
us their catalogues. They supply useful mat- 
ter for reading and spelling. Mathematics is 
obtained from the study of blue prints. 

Blue Prints—The interesting thing about 
this work is that their study is given a prac- 
tical coloring, and is made to function in the 
shop experience of the boy. He sees the pur- 
pose of what he is studying, and has a motive 
in mastering every difficulty. It is the only 
school work in which he has ever seen any 
use. It adds new interest to his shop work, 
and makes him an intelligent worker, and 
bright in his craft. These lessons cover a 
course in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry, and, while there is the usual 
sequence of principles, the lessons are far 
different from the arithmetic as known to the 
general scholar. The abstractions are re- 
placed by fractions, such as additions of com- 
mon fractions with the thumb nail and scale. 
Multiplication of common fractions is ac- 
complished with a lay out of a machine-drive 
in which the numbers of teeth in the gears 
are used for numerator or denominator. Di- 
vision of fractions is like that of multiplying, 
with the pulley diameter or pitch diameter 
for fractions. Since these are nearly all frac- 
tions, the problem is one of complex fractions. 
These problems are taken from catalogues and 
blue prints, and are intensely interesting to 
the apprentice in many ways. 

A certain manufacturer in taking methrough 
his establishment pointed to an idle lathe and 
said that it was earning more money than any 
other in the shop. The boy who ran it was 
absent that half-day at a continuation school. 
He had asked permission to lose every after- 
noon in order to attend this school, and the 
firm had granted him the privilege, with pay. 
They realized that they needed educated me- 
chanics with brains, not human machines. 

Mr. Ball then read a number of clauses from 
the present Ohio Compulsory Education Law, 
which he thought admirable: 

“A school record properly filled out and 
signed by the teacher or principal giving the 
(1) name, (2) date of birth, (3) residence, 
(4) grade (year in course), (5) standing in 
the studies and general conduct, (6) number 
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of weeks in attendance in the year previous to 
the date of applying for the school record. 

“A birth record duly attested: Either a copy 
of the baptismal or birth certificate from a 
church, or the birth record from the City 
health department, or the affidavit of the par- 
ent or guardian made in person at the office 
issuing the certificate. 

“Any child between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age who ceases to work must report 
at once to the superintendent of schools; and 
said child must be returned to school if em- 
ployment be not found in two weeks. If, 
however, the position be lost through miscon- 
duct or irregularity, the child to be returned 
to school at once by the superintendent of 
schools and held until the end of that school 


year. 

“Any child. twelve years of age or more, 
who has not reached the fourth grade, may be 
required by the principal to give his entire 
time to reading, writing, spelling, geography, 
arithmetic and the use of the English lan- 
guage with as much manual training as the 
circumstances permit, and be relieved from 
other work. This may be done either in a 
special class or a special school. 

“Boards of education are authorized to es- 
tablish part-time day-schools for those who 
are at work, and then may require all who 
have not completed the eighth grade to con- 
tinue their schooling until they are sixteen 
years of age. Those who are at work may be 
required to attend eight hours a week between 
the hours of 8 am. and 5 p.m. Those who 
are not employed are required to attend school 
full time until they are sixteen, no matter 
what grade they have reached.” 

The Board of Education has adopted a 
resolution to provide “continuation schools” 
to meet the provisions of the law, and there- 
fore all certificates to work hereafter granted 
will be with the condition that the board may 
require attendance at school eight hours a 
week. Boys under sixteen and girls under 
thirteen are not permitted in any establishment 
more than forty-eight hours a week, nor more 
than eight hours in any one day, nor before 
seven o'clock in the morning nor after six 
o'clock in the evening. 

Then follows a long list of occupations in 
which children may not be employed. Em- 
ployers, parents and children are subject to 
penalties for violating this act. ' 

“Employers: Any one who employs a child 
under sixteen years of age without a certifi- 
cate to work, or who fails to keep a certifi- 
cate on file, or who fails to return it to the 
superintendent of schools within two days 
after the child’s withdrawal or dismissal from 
work, or refuses to permit a truant officer to 
examine such certificate, or who shall permit 
a child to do work that is forbidden to children 
under 16, or during hours that are forbidden, 
or who in any way employs minors contrary 
to the Compulsory Education or Child Labor 
Law, shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
25, nor more than $50 for each offense. 

“Parents: When a child is absent from 
school in violation of the provisions of this 
aw, the truant officer shall notify the parent, 
and if the latter fails to cause such child 
to attend school, he shall be summoned before 
a court, and unless he proves his inability to 





compel his child to attend, he shall be fined 
not less than $5, nor more than $20, or he may 
be required to give bond in the sum of $100, 
that he will cause the child to remain in school 
during the term prescribed by law. If the 
parent fails to pay the fine or furnish the bond, 
then said parent, guardian or other person 
shall be imprisoned in the county jail not 
less than ten days nor more than thirty days. 

“Children: Any child within the provisions 
of this act, not engaged in some regular em- 
ployment who wilfully absents itself habitually 
from school; or who while in attendance at 
school is incorrigible, vicious or immoral in 
conduct; or who wanders about the streets and 
public places during school hours; or who 
violates any of the provisions of this act, shall 
be deemed a delinquent child and shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of law relating to de- 
linquent children. 

“After the ordinary means of discipline 
have been tried and the parents have been 
consulted, such children if in the public schools 
of Cincitinati shall be reported to the super- 
intendent of schools who may assign them to 
the Special School for Boys, or other public 
school, or refer them to the Juvenile Court 
which has final jurisdiction.” 

Years ago Cincinnati was a progressive city, 
but it dropped behind. A gentleman who 
called to see the Cincinnati schools at this 
latter period dropped into one school and then 
left the city. Lately he came to see us again 
and asked for an extension of time. 

It will be easy to arrange courses for part- 
time pupils, and girls in the shoe factories will 
have a chance to get domestic science and 
manual training. Since industrial work has 
been introduced into our university. the Dean 
says the boys who spend part of their time in 
the shop do better work in their studies than 
the others. 

[Mr. Ball then showed a cardboard “ jig” 
protractor, with which the boys in the con- 
tinuation schools were’ supplied, and by which 
all sorts of mathematical calculations could 
be quickly performed. He also explained their 
system of filing away every sheet on which a 
boy worked out a problem. These sheets are 
given to him when he leaves school, for refer- 
ence in his shop-work.] 

The truant officer has police powers, the 
text of the act being as follows: “The truant 
officer is vested with police powers, the au- 
thority to serve warrants, to enter places where 
children are employed, and to do whatever is 
necessary to enforce this act. He may take 
into custody any youth within the provisions of 
this act not regularly employed, who is not 
attending school, and shall conduct such youth 
to school. He shall institute proceedings 
against any one who is violating any of the 
provisions of this act and shall perform such 
other service as may be deemed necessary to 
preserve the morals or secure the good con- 
duct of school children.” 

The great advantage in the continuatiion 
school is this—the boys see the practical appli- 
cation of what they are doing, and this secures 
their interest. The matter is too big for the 
manufacturer to cope with. The only agency 
competent for so large and difficult a problem 
is the Public School System. When the Board 
of Education are convinced that such provi- 
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sions are for the interest and advancement of 
our great industrial classes there will be no 
trouble in securing their co-operation. But 
the initiative must be taken by employers. 
They must be ready to make sacrifices for the 
good of their employees. They must show the 
Board of Education by their spirit of fair play 
and large-mindedness, and generosity that they 
are really interested in the welfare of their 
workman. 


VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


was the next phase of the general subject 
touched on, in a paper read by Dr. Chees- 
man A. Herrick, of Girard College. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION AS A BRANCH OF 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


The recent unprecedented interest in indus- 
trial education threatens to cast commercial 
education into the background or to eclipse it 
altogether. Commissions report and societies 
conduct their deliberations as though training 
for industry included all the vocational edu- 
cation which it is necessary to offer. Some 
may be quite conscious of the significance of 
what they say. Thus a few years ago I re- 
member to have heard one prominently con- 
nected with a state university suggest that the 
best higher commercial education is an engi- 
neering education, with what was termed a 
“commercial finish.” Similarly many man- 


ual training schools seek to do away with the 
necessity for separate commercial schools and 


courses by introducing commercial branches 
into their own scheme of studies. And again, 
those at present most active in the attempt to 
readapt the elementary school seem uncon- 
sciously to make industrial education include 
training for both agriculture and commercial 
life. Then there are those who hold that in- 
dividual welfare and national policy will be 
best promoted by training people to produce, 
and that selling or exchanging will come natu- 
rally without special forms of education. This 
opinion I have heard expressed in the state- 
ment that if goods are produced good enough 
and cheap enough they will sell themselves. 

But I take it that the recent trend of our 
educational discussion with an ignoring of the 
commercial element is in the main uncon- 
scious, and that it results from the enthusiasm 
with which a new idea is taken up. Certain it 
is that just now there is the need of stating 
anew the place and meaning of commercial 
education, both as a part of our system of 
general education and as a separate branch of 
instruction. Specialized forms of training in 
such a country as ours should be along tkree 
lines, or to prepare for three branches of work, 
namely, agriculture, industry and commerce. 
For all three I would make the statement 
that they should have recognition as parts of 
our general education and in separate schools. 
But I want more particularly to make the 
claim for commercial education. 

In the first place it should be noted that 
there are more than two million persons in 
this country of ours employed in specialized 
forms of commercial activity, in addition to 
which several million more are in occupations 
which are in a large part commercial, and 
practically the whole population must engage 
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in commercial activities to a considerable ex- 
tent. It ought not to require more than a 
statement to win assent to the provosition that 
these millions who are in callings wholly or 
very largely commercial are entitled to an 
education equipment which will result in their 
understanding their work and doing it effi- 
ciently. I regard it as a matter of public wel- 
fare that the function and the opportunity of 
the business man should have due recognition 
in our education. Business needs a new 
standard of commercial ethics and new ideals 
of success. We should make clear by our 
training that the business man should have a 
vastly higher mission in his business than 
making money, and that the commercial call- 
ings when properly understood and rightly fol- 
lowed are just as truly a means of serving 
humanity as are the other occupations into 
which men may go. Business will be less sor- 
did when such ideals as these are implanted 
in those engaged in it, and these ideals can 
be given only through schools which are spe- 
cialized and professional. The influence of 
professional commercial schools, however, is 
much wider than upon those who attend them 
for their standards and ideals will reach to 
other schools. 

To a considerable extent the lives and ac- 
tivities of all classes are commercial. The 
expenditure of an income so that a surplus 
may be secured, and the wise investment of 
such a surplus, the supervision over a personal 
or family exchequer so as not to be bank- 
rupt; the vision of the more remote future 
so that there may be a proper balance for 
present necessity and future need, these and 
many other personal considerations are such 
as to demand that individuals be trained along 
commercial lines if they are to live successful 
and useful lives. It is of great importance to 
those who are in business and of tremendous 
social significance that business men be in- 
ducted into and made satisfied with their call- 
ings. Business men should be trained to un- 
derstand this economic era in which they are 
to live and work, and of which they should be 
a vital part. A business man should not go 
into his calling feeling that it is of low order, 
and that he would have rather done something 
else. In the years that I had the direction of 
training young men for commercial lives the 
moment of supremest satisfaction was in the 
brief testimony of a merchant of large ex- 
perience who served on the Second Mosely 
Commission. He had asked a group of boys 
who had been nearly four years in the school 
and were about ready to go out why they 
chose the particular school course they did, 
and why they looked forward to business as an 
occupation. The answer of these young re- 
cruits just going into action, to the veteran 
of long experience were so clear cut and defi- 
nite, and they evidenced such ideals that the 
man of experience was deeply affected, and 
with suffused voice he said, “I find here many 
things over which I rejoice, but most of all I 
rejoice at the state of mind which these young 
men have towards their future commercial 
callings.” This state of mind was_ the 
result of their education. In a word, if we 
are to have high ideals in commercial life and 
ennoble business, we must teach business as 
a worthy and liberal calling, and such a teach- 
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ing can best be given in commercial schools 
and courses. 

Commercial training as a branch of voca- 
tional education presents a comprehensive topic 
for discussion m a brief paper. According 
to my thinking an important phase of this topic 
is the better adaptation of education in general 
to the needs of the present. In a much larger 
measure than it now is all education should 
become commercial education. This is simply 
in recognition of the fact that education is 
to take into account the character of the age, 
and to train those being educated worthily to 
meet the demands which the age places upon 
them. The heritage of our educational tradi- 
tion gives a sort of sacred place to the hu- 
manities, and the practical affairs of the work- 
a-day world are too little recognized in our 
general education. I would have these practi- 
cal affairs surrounded with the influence of 
culture, and so organized and presented that 
they may become the instruments of disci- 
plinary education. If so, our general educa- 
tion will be strengthened, and in addition an 
incalculable service will be rendered to those 
who are to do practical work, and to society 
in general. Thus all our education should be 
vocational, and in all our education, whether, 
general or special, the commercial element 
should have recognition; for all classes, 
whether in the liberal professions, agriculture, 
industry or other calling, must to a degree be 
engaged in business. The housewife, for ex- 


ample, has constantly important duties of ac- 
count keeping, making of purchases, division 
and husbanding of income, all of which 


are 
commercial, and upon her discharge of these 
duties will depend in large measure the felicity 
of the home. May we not say of education 
in general that it has had its face turned to 
much to the past, and too largely it has re- 
flected inherited tradition? To the conven- 
tional reading, writing and arithmetic, which 
may be termed the tests of literacy, of knowl- 
edge, there should be added the modern test 
of efficiency, the capacity to do work. The 
question now is, not what knowledge is of 
most worth, but what skill has one for doing 
the work which the world asks of him. In 
other words, the times demand that knowledge 
must be translated into action. And in meet- 
ing the demands which such a standard sets 
the commercial element should have a much 
larger place than it has yet been accorded in 
our general education. ; ; 
Now let us pass to a brief consideration 
of the specialized forms of education for busi- 
ness. Within recent years both the needs and 
the opportunity for such specialized instruc- 
tion have increased, and at present the forms 
of commercial schools and teaching which 
should exist are both numerous and diverse. 
(1) I am coming to feel that the upper years 
of our grammar schools should recognize com- 
mercial education, not only as suggested in 
the last paragraph, i. ¢., as a part of general 
education, but also in the use of special com- 
mercial studies. (2) There is an unmistakable 
need for forms of commercial continuation 
Schools to add to the training and efficiency of 
those at work who withdraw from school with 
no training beyond that of the elemen- 
tary schools. (3) There should be specialized 
commercial schools, of secondary grade. (4) 
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There should be also the various forms of 
higher commercial schools. Let us note each 
of these in turn. 

I feel that there will be general agreement 
to a late declaration of the Special Commit- 
tee of Ten of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, that gram- 
mar schools ought in some way to lead into 
vocational schools if grammar schools are to 
serve the great body of pupils who are in 
them. Quite 70 per cent. of those attending 
grammar schools never go beyond these schools 
and clearly there is an obligation to do some- 
thing for this large proportion, so that as they 
go out they may more easily find their places. 
and better do the work which is to be theirs. 


.Already something is done to this end for in- 


dustrial education through the introduction of 
manual training and various forms of hand- 
work, but little recognition has been given to 
commercial training in grammar schools. The 
grammar school’s teaching of composition, 
geography, arithmetic and nature study can be 
profitably changed by giving more conscious 
regard to the commercial era to which its 
pupils will go. Our grammar school text- 
books and methods of instruction are too 
largely conventionalized. They represent not 
the present era but are brought forward from 
an earlier time. In addition to the change, 
just suggested I feel that grammar schools 
would be gainers through the introduction 
of one or more new subjects. For a dozen 
years there have been charges against the 
eight-year elementary school course that it 
wastes time, and this waste is most obvious 
during the last two years which are so largely 
devoted to review and repetitions. We teach 
arithmetic, for example, so long and by such 
formal methods that it almost ceases to be an 
instrument of education. I feel sure that half 
a year or a year of the grammar school given 
to book-keeping as a form of applied mathe- 
matics would be more effective than the pres- 
ent arrangement of arithmetic teaching as a 
means of education, in addition to which it 
would be of great practical value. The same 
statement can with equal truth be made of 
Commercial English (and perhaps shorthand, 
too) in relation to the composition and English 
teaching of the grammar school. 

Such a modification of the grammar school 
as is here suggested would afford a better edu- 
cation to those who are compelled to begin 
work at fourteen or fifteen. It would also 
give some little insight into the callings of 
life, so that life’s occupation could be chosen 
more intelligently, and I feel also that such a 
grammar school education as is here outlined 
would be the basis for further education to 
those who leave the grammar schools to go 
to work. 

The continuation commercial school is a 
familiar institution abroad, and there it may 
fairly be said to be a part of the system of 
education; in some countries and under cer- 
tain conditions attendance on these schools is 
compulsory. Some of them are more nar- 
rowly technical after the order of our business 
colleges, while others are more liberal in 
character, after the order of the American 
secondary commercial schools. The important 
thing in all this is that those who are com- 
pelled to withdraw from the regular day 
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schools are recognized as having some rights 
for further education. In the main our ex- 
perience with evening schools has not been 
satisfactory. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Young workers after long hours are not able 
to keep up with the requirements of these 
schools, and they either drop out, or are found 
unsatisfactory as students. The solution for 
this form of instruction will likely be found 
in some form of part-time school, or in al- 
lowing young helpers free time from their 
employments as a means of bettering their 
equipment. and if so there would be a gain 
to all concerned. Those who are at work in 
commercial callings from fourteen to. eighteen 
should have the opportunity for, and I believe 
also that they should have laid upon them the 
necessity of, further education, an education 
which can be given in the commercial contin- 
uation school. 

Next attention is called to the technical day 
and secondary school of business studies. It 
appears to me that we have and shall for a 
long time continue to have a place for the 
technical school, and when this school does 
not represent itself as other than it is, and 
when it does its work honestly, we have the 
highest respect for it. It is to be regretted 
that so many of these schools have for tem- 
porary profit misrepresented their function and 
led young people in going to them to think that 
they are going to get what such schools cannot 
give. They have served to cheapen and dis- 
credit commercial education. But the stand- 
dard of the technical commercial school has 
been raised in recent years, and many of these 
are now admirable institutions which are meet- 
ing the demands of the present business con- 
ditions. 

Of the necessity for secondary commer- 
cial schools and courses, there can be little 
question. Such schools should, in my judg- 
ment, be established in the large cities where 
there are a sufficient number of pupils for 
whom this special training is to be fur- 
nished. I would regard as next most desir- 
able commercial courses to be provided in 
the larger high school, where the separate 
school cannot be had. The least desirable 
arrangement, though one of value, is the in- 
troduction of independent and unrelated com- 
mercial studies as electives. 

It is not possible to formulate any general 
rule for the establishment of secondary com- 
mercial instruction. The needs of each com- 
munity and the educational conditions of each 
locality will determine. In general we would 
say that commercial schools and _ courses 
should be of sound educational worth, and 
also of practical value. Many of ‘the old 
subjects should be retained, and I believe that 
there would be a gain through giving them a 
new interpretation and application. The grave 
danger to secondary commercial education is, 
however, that it will be too academic, too book- 
ish. By pretty general agreement it is held 
that the secondary commercial school should 
be four years in duration, and I feel that 
from 60 to 75 per cent. of its time should be 
given to the general subjects, thus leaving 
from 25 to 40 per cent. of the time to go to 
the specialized forms of study. This arrange- 
ment provides for the means of education and 
for an education that leads to desirable prac- 
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tical results. A large introduction of schools 
and courses of this sort would increase the 
number of those who attend high schools, 
would promote sound secondary education, and 
would send into business those with more in- 
telligence and better standards. 

There yet remains for me to mention the 
place of the higher commercial schools. The 
need for these schools is so obvious that it is 
not necessary to dwell upon it. Such schools 
of widely diversified forms already exist and 
should be continued and multiplied. At one 
extreme of the higher commercial schools 
stands Harvard requiring a full College 
course and a degree for admission, and the 
other extreme is the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, which admits 
freshmen into specialized forms of commer- 
cial study and continues them in these studies 
throughout all their undergraduate course. 
Between these two is wide variation, but the 
largest practice seems to be to make the first 
two years general or largely so, and the last 
two years specialized or largely so. 

Several of the higher institutions are now 
establishing a useful kind of work in the 
form of highly specialized evening courses 
for those who are employed during the day. 
Various forms of accounting, and _ several 
branches of applied economics, lend themselves 
to the higher evening schools, and such 
schools give promise of filling a useful place 
in the future. 

In conclusion, I can only express anew my 
belief in the value of commercial education 
both to business narrowly considered, and to 
society in general. If those who are direct- 
ing our educational policies shall accord to 
commercial education its true place, they will 
not only render the justice due to our impor- 
tant interest in the community, but they will 
strengthen and build up our education in gen- 
eral. The time has come when we can sub- 
scribe to the educational creed that our schools 
are to fit our people to live, and in the practical 
application of thtis creed commercial schools 
have an important function to discharge. 


VOCATIONAL AND ENDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


This phase of the subject was discussed 
by Prof. Thos. L. Mairs, of Pennsylvania 
State College. Dr. Mairs referred to the 
first Congressional Act making land grants 
to agricultural schools, and then went on 
to discuss its effects. He said that in states 
where there were state universities, they 
were generally made the schools of agri- 
culture. In other states separate schools 
were established. In Pennsylvania, there 
had been established a farmers’ high school 
in Centre County, and this school was made 
the recipient of the fund. In other places 
many of the schools which received the 
land grant were not colleges, although the 
act said that the fund should go to the sup- 
port of colleges. These.schools probably 
did better work than the colleges would 
have done, as they reached more pupils, 
for two reasons: (1) They drew their 
pupils directly from the public schools, 
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there being few public high schools at that 
time, advanced pupils being students at 
private academies and being educated 
away from agriculture. (2) The store of 
knowledge along this line possessed by the 
colleges was limited and poorly arranged. 
It is possible to divide the teaching of agri- 
culture into two periods—that before 1862, 
and from 1862 to the present time. In 
1890 an appropriation was made by Con- 
gress to each state for such schools. The 
act allowed the schools to have chairs in 
different branches of agriculture. Before 
that time one teacher had been compelled 
to do his best with all branches of the sub- 
ject. The result was that at once depart- 
ments were created. Experience increased 
and was formulated, and agriculture was 
more logically taught. The congressional 
grant was treated differently in different 
states. In some states the land was sold 
for the benefit of the schools, with the re- 
sult that much was realized in some cases, 
in others but little. Four years ago Con- 
gress appropriated an additional sum for 
research work, and two years ago still 
more. Every state has taken advantage of 
these laws. There is a misconception as to 
the course in agriculture. There have been 
different opinions as to such a course from 


the beginning. At first work on the farm 
was the only requirement—manual labor 


with no educational result. Now no man- 
ual labor is required except for a definite 
purpose. Neither is the course strictly 
agricultural. In the Pennsylvania State 
College one hundred and sixty credit hours 
are required for graduation. Of these, 
fifty are spent on cultural subjects, and 
forty on pure science. A variable number, 
fifty to sixty, are spent on purely voca- 
tional subjects. From ten to twenty are 
devoted to electives. The course in agri- 
culture is not narrow, but a liberal and 
practical education. Other schools offer 
similar courses. In some schools voca- 
tional subjects are introduced in the fresh- 
man year and are continued through the 
course. In others the vocational subjects 
come last. In our school the entire fresh- 
man year and the first semester of the 
sophomore year are devoted to cultural 
studies and pure science. Vocational 
training is then introduced, and cultural 
and vocational training are carried on side 
by side for the remainder of the course. 
Students are not permitted to take too nar- 
row a course. There is now before Con- 
gress the Dolliver-Davis Bill which pro- 
poses to do for high schools what the 
previous acts did for the colleges. When 
courses are established in these schools 
they will be similar to those now in the 
colleges, but more elementary. It is the 
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intention of the agricultural course not 
merely to make farmers but broader citi- 
zens with sympathetic relations with their 
surroundings. 

Prof. C. B. Connelly, of the Carnegie 
Technical Schools, urged teachers not to 
be disturbed by the present-day criticisms 
on our technical high schools. This is a 
period of unrest and transition. The peo- 
ple will finally come around to the side of 
the high schools. The part time that man- 
ufacturers allow to employees to attend 
continuation schools is not philanthropy. 
They want the boys fitted to do better work. 
Parents as a rule do not want their 
boys fitted for the trades. In Cincinnati 
more rapid progress has been made 
than elsewhere along this line. If a 
boy is sent to an industrial school, it is not 
intended that he be trained to be an engi- 
neer alone, but that he shall be fitted to 
live in our industrial age. If the manu- 
facturer says we ought to do or not to do 
this or that, let him show cause, as Dr. 
Judd remarked, and not adopt his sugges- 
tions without due consideration. Our 
schools are not perfect, but going in the 
right direction. If we were perfect it 
would be time to shut up shop. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


was the next general topic on the pro- 
gramme and was viewed from different 
standpoints. The normal school view of 
the subject was given by Dr. Andrew 
Thomas Smith, of the Mansfield State 
Normal School. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
SCHOOLS. 


The statement of this broad subject—“ The 
Training of Teachers ”—with its subdivision, 
“In the Normal Schools,” prompts me to 
treat the broader problem first and _ briefly, 
and to consider more in detail, and relatively 
the subdivision. 

That men and women need an especial train- 
ing for the practice of this profession, even 
though they may be scholarly without it, is 
no longer challenged, unless it is by the un- 
thinking who challenge everything that is be- 
yond their ken. But just what it shall include, 
and how and where it can best be given, are 
problems that seem still to call for study. 

To the writer it seems definitely settled that 
the first requisite (aside from the right per- 
sonality, which is always taken for granted) 
is accurate and relatively liberal scholarship; 
but it is equally clear that this will not avail 
unless that scholarship has. been profession- 
alized. 

This then—professionalized scholarship, lib- 
eral enough for the demands made by the 
position its possessor is to fill—seems to me 
to answer the question of what the training of 
teachers shall include. 

Turning now to the second phase of our 
problem, let us consider where and how this 
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training may best be given to the great army 
of public school teachers. 

_ Our first claim is that to render one’s learn- 
ing professional demands on the part of the 
individual a fixed attitude of mind which does 
not necessarily accompany the possession of 
even superior scholarship. 

This fixed attitude of mind must become 
as thoroughly established, to insure stability of 
worth in the teacher, as must the other habits 
of life to insure stability of character. This 
does not mean that the individual must keep 
his “school-master mannerisms” constantly 
before the eyes of men; but it does mean that 
whenever he turns to the serious mastery of 
any body of truth, there must be in him as 
marked a tendency to “view it through a 
teacher’s eyes” as there is on the part of the 
skillful business man to see the commercial 
value of things before him, or as there is on 
the part of the notable athlete to take the 
bodily attitude that reveals his skill to the 
onlooker. To both, these things have ceased 
to be “designed,” they have become automatic 
or reflex. The individual would be forced to 
put forth exceptional effort to act differently. 

Now this mental attitude will become best 
established, especially in the young whose aims 
in life are unsettled, only where there is a 
spiritual atmosphere of the kind that en- 
courages it. 

Our second claim is that, aside from the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges, our 
institutions of learning do not to-day tend to 
establish such an attitude of mind. 

This is not intended as an adverse criticism 
of any of them; neither do I stand as one who 
would invite discussion by trespassing upon 
another’s domain. I can make my own case 
clearest, however, by contrast. 

The college and university seem to me to 
stand as institutions that would take men of 
worth, and in and through them foster and 
disseminate liberal scholarship, and encourage 
research in regions as yet unexplored. This 
is done,, however, without any immediate refer- 
ence to a fixed calling, but for the liberalizing 
effect upon the student which will serve as a 
foundation for any calling. This is even more 
marked to-day when great bodies of college 
men turn aside to business careers, than it 
was generations ago when the mass of men 
coming forth from institutions of higher 
learning were passed on, as a matter of course, 
to one of the so-called “learned professions.” 

The high school—‘“ the people’s college ”— 
stands as an institution that would furnish tq 
those who heed not the beckonings of higher 
learning, a relatively liberal outlook and 
training for life, without which the individual 
is seriously handicapped in the competition of 
this modern world. Without detriment to this 
primary aim it may do anything else, in the 
way of college preparation, etc., which its cir- 
cumstances will permit; and, having done 
these things well, it is a marked success. 

It is the professional school whose right to 
exist is determined by its ability to fit men for 
specific callings in life, aside from that of gen- 
tleman and savant. Whether it is to be theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, engineering, finance, agri- 
culture or teaching, the same is true of them 
all—the attitude of mind on the part of the 
learner is fixed by the accepted life-work 
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toward which he is now putting forth his 
every endeavor. 

Among these professional schools stands the 
normal school, designed by the judgment of 
men, and confirmed by experience, as the in- 
stitution for the preparation of teachers—not 
teachers for the elementary schools alone, but 
teachers for all grades of schools, until we 
reach that stage of advancement in which the 
individual’s preparation consists more in en- 
larged scholarship within his field than in the 
professionalizing of all his scholarship, due 
to the fact that the last has ere this become 
accomplished by virtue of his fixed habits of 
thought. For this man the university is the 
rational place of resort. 

If the normal school is the place in which 
to give such training, our last problem is to 
determine how these ends are to be best ac- 
complished within it. 

Negatively, then, let me say that these ends 
cannot be successfully accomplished by accept- 
ing the scholarship of pupils, however good, 
which was secured in institutions aiming at 
scholarship merely for the sake of the scholar, 
and adding to this a modicum of methods of 
teaching. 

Neither can teachers become successfully 
trained by giving them a course (even a pro- 
found course) in psychology, notwithstanding 
the truth that a knowledge of the human mind, 
individual and social, rightly secured, is ab- 
solutely essential to the successful prosecution 
of school work. 

Nor can this training be fully accomplished 
by the acquisition of skill, secured through 
the practice school and prompted in all its de- 
tails of device and manner by the most versa- 
tile critic teacher. 

Even with all three of the above (method, 
psychology, practice) combined they will not 
serve to furnish the training required by the 
finished teacher, if they are divorced from 
the professional study of the subject-matter 
itself. Divorce these two and the individual’s 
general scholarship will not become sanely 
professional, neither will his so-called pro- 
fessional subjects become serviceable. 

In what then does this much lauded pro- 
fessionalizing of subject-matter consist? What 
makes the teacher’s knowledge of a subject 
different from that of any other person who 
may be said to know it? It is not that others 
have but a “smattering” of things, and the 
teacher a profound mastery; for there may 
be more eminent scholars outside of the teach- 
ing profession than within it. Neither is it 
that others know things only as disconnected 
facts or items of truth, while the teacher has 
his knowledge rationally organized. The qual- 
ity of learning. on the part of the young is that 
its items are relatively isolated. A sweet 
reasonableness can scarcely be expected of 
children. But as we become men we cease 
speaking, thinking, and understanding as child- 
ren. This difference, however, is a difference 
resulting from the man’s way of doing things, 
and is not peculiar to the teacher’s mode of 
thought though it is essential to it. 

But in addition to knowing things accurately 
and completely, and to having this knowledge 
rationally organized, the teacher must have the 
essential character of what he knows (fact, 
truth, art) stand out clearly in his conscious- 
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ness; he must also realize immediately to 
which phase of the learner's mental activity 
any portion of knowledge makes its appeal. 
And finally, if he is to be an artist in his 
work, the salient features of any subject— 
those especially suited to arousing proper mo- 
tives in the learner—must stand forth in his 
thought just as naturally as the artist’s eye 
takes from the great sweep of landscape the 
one spot that will make a great picture, but 
which would not awaken a response in the 
mind unused to thinking in terms of the 
canvas. This artistic teacher will fasten 
upon the crucial points in any subject, not for 
comprehending it himself but for helping 
others to master it, just as the skillful mariner 
selects the relatively influential in tide and 
wave and wind, and thus guides his bark to 
shelter and to home. 

The normal school, therefore, which is serv- 
ing the world as it should, is one in which the 
above spirit is the dominant spirit; and it is 
a’ success, not when it teaches its pupils all 
they will need to know in their life-work, 
but when, having impressed upon them enough 
in the different departments of learning to jus- 
tify their beginning to serve others, it points 
the way into the vast regions they are yet to 
explore and makes them masters of the cor- 
rect method of independent learning. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
TRAINING CLASSES. 


Prof. W. S. Hertzog, State High School 
Inspector, discussed this phase of the sub- 


ject in the following paper: 


Macaulay says: “The chief business of the 
state is the education of her citizens.” If the 
truth of this statement be admitted, it is proper 
for us to inquire how the state is meeting 
its obligations and responsibilities, and to 
search out new plans and methods that may 
result in greater educational efficiency. The 
state seeks and secures the most competent 
agents to guard the public health, to conserve 
her natural resources in field and forest, to 
construct the highways, to supervise her great 
lines of commerce, to plead her cases in court, 
to inspect her financial institutions, and her 
citizens approve such a policy. But many of 
the same people are satisfied that any one can 
teach for the state, and believe that our edu- 
cational system is a sort of machine that 
solves the problem of perpetual motion, be- 
cause they expect the product to be able auto- 
matically to re-enter the system as teachers 
and_ leaders. 

If trained experts are needed to perform the 
many other duties resting upon the state, what 
sort of agents should be demanded for this 
most difficult and most important work the 
training of the children for economic and so- 
cial efficiency? To one who visits several 
hundred schools in the state annually, the lack 
of properly trained teachers is painfully ap- 
parent. If all of our teachers were able to 
secure the benefits derived from courses in 
our normal schools and colleges, perhaps this 
topic could have been omitted from the pro- 
gram. But statistical reports show that, for 
the school year ending June, 1909, there 
were 8,075 normal graduates and 1,579 college 
graduates actually engaged in the public 
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schools; in other words, about one-third of 
the whole force in Pennsylvania have been 
“exposed” to the training these institutions 
are able to give. These facts naturally sug- 
gest some queries regarding the preparation 
and training of the other 20,000 teachers in 
the public schools. What training have they 
received? Who is training their successors? 
Where may they be trained should they desire 
to undergo the process? 

The normal schools cannot be a solution, 
because they are crowded now, and they are 
graduating fewer than 1,500 students each year. 
The college has not been able to be a large 
factor in the situation, because it has empha- 
sized work leading to other professions and 
because the students preparing to teach were 
not eligible for college work. Referring to 
statistics again, it is found that 10,000 per- 
sons teaching in our schools last year, or about 
one-third of the whole number, were teaching 
with the lowest grade of certificate, the pro- 
visional. Undoubtedly there exists in imper- 
ative need for some training even to attain 
this certificate, and investigation will show that 
the facilities within reach of the people are 
entirely’ inadequate. 

In many parts of the state the opinion pre- 
vails that it is the chief function of the high 
school to prepare teachers. In fact schools 
are being judged by the success or failure of 
their graduates to pass an examination for a 
provisional certificate. It is natural for pat- 
rons to expect practical results from educa- 
tion and when these graduates fail to pass or 
to succeed as teachers, the demand for a modi- 
fication in the high school curriculum is so 
imperious that it is a brave high school prin- 
cipal who is able to keep out numerous brief 
and superficial reviews of the common school 
subjects. It is rather easy to coach a group of 
high school students so that they may become 
familiar with the “curve” of the examiner 
and pass with high grades, but to develop poise 
and personality, initiative and inspiration, 
enough to share with forty pupils—that is 
difficult. 

To attempt the preparation of teachers in the 
great majority of the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania is almost unthinkable. Normal children 
graduate from the third-grade schools at six- 
teen, from the second-grade schools at seven- 
teen, and from the first-grade schools at eight- 
een. Does the state want teachers who have 
no more experience or maturity to mould the 
future and determine the destinies of its 
children? The laws of our state define clearly 
the age at which a child attains his majority. 
Before this time he cannot legally marry or 
make a contract or receive an inheritance or 
exercise the right of voting or holding office, 
but he can become a teacher for four or five 
years prior to that time at the discretion of 
superintendents or directors, who find it diff- 
cult to reject the sons and daughters of their 
constituents. Is it not time that an age quali- 
fication for beginners be established by iaw 
in order to simplify this problem and to -pro- 
tect the children from such immature leader- 
ship? 

At the best, high school courses in second 
and third grade schools are incomplete and 
imperfect. The hope of the state in recog- 
nizing such schools is that they may either 
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develop‘ into first grade schools or be pre- 
paratory to them. Shall communities which 
find it impossible to establish first-grade 
schools. be encouraged to turn aside in order 
to attempt a more difficult thing, the training 
of teachers, and thus divert and divide their 
energies and dilute their courses with drills 
and reviews? 

It might be well to inquire what the results 
have been where this plan has been in exist- 
ence for some time. These young high school 
graduate teachers are not wanted in our best 
schools, in the centers of population, where 
the high salaries are paid, and where super- 
vision is constant and efficient, but they secure 
positions in the rural schools where the course 
of study is often chaotic and where effective 
supervision is a dream for the future. They 
are willing and eager to receive $40.00 per 
month, never having earned a salary before, 
and their abundant enthusiasm does not fore- 
see the hard problems of the work, at whose 
solution their lack of training forces them to 
guess. Principals tell me that the candidates 
for admission to high school are not so well 
prepared as they were ten or fifteen years ago, 
and the responsibility rests upon this plan of 
placing the public school product, with little 
or no training, in the schools as teachers,— 
another example of in-breeding with the char- 
acteristic results. One of the erroneous no- 
tions that is quite prevalent is that, if a pupil 
has had good teaching, he can duplicate the 
teaching art in a school of his own. Is there 
not reason to hope that teacher-training may 
be banished from the numerous functions of 
the second and third grade high schools? 

There is wide difference in opinion among 
educators regarding the true policy to be pur- 
sued in the first-grade schools concerning the 
training of teachers. Undoubtedly the foun- 
dation obtained by the graduates of these 
schools is ideal for the rearing of a super- 
structure of specialization in any line and the 
teaching profession needs more of such mater- 
ial, but where shall this training be given 
and under what conditions? Some think that 
the last year of the course should include 
pedagogical subjects and a review of the com- 
mon branches with a little observation in the 
grades. In one county of the state more than 
three hundred high school graduates are teach- 
ing without any work beyond the four-year 
course and too many of them fail because of 
inadequate training. F 

Some of the other states have tried to solve 
the problem bv establishing training classes, 
determining the course to be pursued, and the 
qualifications for entering upon the work. 
Michigan has a system of county normal 
schools which have been in operation for eight 
years. When the law went into effect less than 
two per cent. of the teachers in the rural 
schools had received any training for their 
work. To-day twenty-five per cent. have had 
at least one year’s preparation. More than 
3,000 students have graduated from these in- 
stitutions, pledged to teach in one- or two- 
teacher schools and the consensus of opinion 
among school men of that state is, that the 
standard of work has been raised wherever 
these classes are in operation. Candidates must 
be seventeen years of age and must have com- 
pleted ten years of public school work or 
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taught two years in order to take up the work. 
New York has had a somewhat similar system, 
though there the classes are not organized for 
counties but at the discretion of the State 
Department of Education —when certain re- 
quirements are met the privilege is granted to 
high schools or academies. These efforts in 
other states indicate the universality of the 
problem and ought to stimulate us to under- 
take some policy that would give an adequate 
though limited training to the teachers who 
receive the provisional certificates. 

The need is so acute in this state that many 
of our counties have a number of local nor- 
mals that are thronged with students seeking 
to prepare for the county superintendent’s ex- 
amination. One county boasts of fourteen 
such institutions and, as you might expect, 
about seventy per cent. of the teachers of that 
county hold provisional certificates. Some of 
the reasons for the existence of these schools 
are: (1) That the students prefer them to 
the state normals, because they are instructed 
in smaller groups and all instruction is focused 
upon the securing of a certificate; (2) That 
many teachers in seven and eight month schools 
find them to be a special providence in helping 
to bridge the financial gap between school 
term; (3) That the expense is comparatively 
small because the majority of the students 
board at home. Is it not possible for our edu- 
cational leaders to devise a plan through ap- 
propriate legislation to meet this social and 
economic need and at the same time properly 
safeguard the children from immaturity and 
inefficiency ? 

Under present legislation not a dollar has 
been appropriated to high schools for the 
training of teachers, and it is an erroneous as- 
sumption for them to suppose that they have 
an implied right to exercise that privilege. 
The last legislature did make an appropriation 
to the training school of Philadelphia, and that 
precedent will doubtless be the basis for numer- 
ous requests for money for a similar purpose. 
If such a policy is to be adopted and extended, 
then legislative enactments should define the 
conditions to be met and the rights of stu- 
dents who receive certificates after pursuing 
the required courses. 

There are reasons why a district employing 
more than one hundred teachers should con- 
duct a training class supplementary to the 
high school course through a period of two 
years. Vacancies are frequent and persons 
trained in the methods used in a school sys- 
tem, both by observation and practice under 
skilled supervisors, can find themselves more 
easily than could others, no difference where 
they were trained. In response to a question- 
aire upon this subject, opposite points of view 
were taken. One superintendent in a large 
city says: “The local coloring in our corps 
of teachers is too strong. They should go to 
some higher institution,—away from home, 
where they will at least come in contact with 
specialists under changed conditions, even if 
only for a limited time.” Another says: “ We 
should legislate against local teacher training. 
We have neither time nor the facilities to de- 
vote to this work, when there are special 
schools for the purpose. While there are good 
public school training schools here and there, 
the work is too often carried on at the ex- 
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pense of the children. They should not be 
submitted to incompetent girls or boys who 
have not been thoroughly trained for their 
work any more than to quacks who call them- 
selves physicians but who have never taken 
a good course in medicine.” However the 
majority of answers were favorable to a sup- 
plementary course. Some go so far as to de- 
mand that students taking these two-year 
courses following a high school course of four 
years, should be placed upon the same legal 
basis as state normal graduates. 

If the desire for better and longer and more 
expensive training for teachers is ever to be 
realized there must be a generous recognition 
_of such training and preparation in the salary 
schedule. Low salaries and narrow prepara- 
tion are very closely related. It is very evi- 
dent in our state that there is plenty of work 
for all the agencies now properly enlisted in 
the cause of better training for teachers, and 
that others need to be organized and defined 
by legislation. 

To recapitulate: (1) Teaching, the most im- 
portant service rendered to the state, demands 
trained experts. 

(2) High schools that are not recognized by 
the state as first grade should absolutely leave 
the training of teachers to others. 

(3) Cities and first grade high schools 
supervised by commissioned superintendents 
may organize supplementary courses in teacher- 
training under the supervision and direction of 
the state. 

(4) Short term normals should come under 
state regulation. 

(5) Unless the normal schools increase in 
number or in facilities, the organization of 
county training classes under state regulation 
may become a necessity. 

(6) The number of teachers holding low 
grade certificates should be materially reduced 
and a better training be provided as a basis 
for entering the profession. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


was the subject of Supt. James L. Allison, 
of Wilkinsburg. Mr. Allison said: 

In referring to the index of the proceedings 
of the National Educational Association, I find 
that this subject’ has been discussed but once 
in forty years, while the training of teachers 
by other means has been discussed with re- 
markable frequency. This fact may indicate 
one of two things; either that the subject is of 
little importance, or that summer schools for 
the training of teachers are of recent develop- 
ment. I am inclined to think that the latter 
reason is the true one. In fact, it is within 
the last few years that such summer schools 
have received any important consideration and 
then only because their prominence and popu- 
larity have brought them to the notice of all 
educators and have caused their benefits to be 
discussed at such public assemblies. Because 
of their popularity and prominence as factors 
in the training of teachers, it is of vital interest 
to us all to briefly consider them as established 
educational institutions. 

Colleges and universities, normal schools 
and high schools have each taken a prominent 
Place in educating and training teachers. Each 
of these has been ably represented on this 
platform to-day by expert exponents of thé 
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several institutions. Not one of these repre- 
sentatives offered a single apology for the 
existence or usefulness of the institution which 
he represents. Nor was it expected that he 
should offer any such apology. Their indi- 
vidual merits as factors in teacher-training 
are well known and highly appreciated. Not so 
with the summer schools. While no apology 
is needed for their existence, their interests. 
have not been proclaimed so frequently nor 
have their importance and usefulness become 
so apparent. This makes my assignment the 
more difficult and possibly of less interest to 
you whose province it is to listen. 

The teacher’s stock in trade is scholarship, 
personality, moral character, and professional 
enthusiasm. To be classed as efficient in the 
profession, is evidence that these qualities are 
increasing as experience widens and as ad- 
vancement is made in professional work. The 
manner of developing and increasing these 
qualifications is as varied as are the condi- 
tions and environments. They are neither 
fully developed or acquired during the period 
of ordinary formal preparation in the estab- 
jished schools. True, all such schools are 
strong factors in the development of such 
features. There are many reasons why the 
ordinary student life is not as potent in devel- 
oping these requirements as might be wished. 

During the school life of the average stu- 
dent, there is little thought as to the future 
profession or occupation. Few students set- 
tle the matter of choosing a vocation until the 
close of the school course. The preparation 
received by most students is usually along 
general cultural lines and little thought is. 
given to select studies which are intended to 
fit for the profession of teaching. Many who 
begin teaching after finishing school do so in 
order to get financial aid until deciding defi- 
nitely upon a vocation. Most young people 
who thus enter upon the work, continue to 
teach many years before they finally decide 
to make teaching their life work. 

Frequently more thought is given by stu- 
dents to the securing of a degree than to fit- 
ting themselves to honor the degree when 
once secured. It is true that moral character 
may be built up and strengthened while receiv- 
ing an education or preparing to receive a 
degree and the personality should receive con- 
stant direction during any course of modern 
education. These may receive a high order 
of development in any school. But the stu- 
dents or teachers who are seeking for a degree 
only, are not usually fitting themselves to be- 
come teachers in the fullest sense. Such work 
does not lead one very far in the study of 
professional work and it contributes very little 
toward fitting for expert teaching. Indeed 
such work narrows rather than broadens and 
usually produces a class of teachers who are 
more likely to fit subjects to boys and girls 
than to fit boys and girls to subjects. 

“High moral character, fine manners, good 
scholarship, and professional training are the 
true requisites of a first class teacher.” This 
is an accepted principle. It is evident that all 
of these are not obtained or developed fully 
at any one school. The first three may be 
developed and stimulated at school but the last 
is not completed in that way. The reasons 
are various but the most obvious is that the 
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students who are being educated in our in- 
stitutions of learning are young and inexpe- 
rienced. They have not sufficient breadth of 
observation to know what is required of a 
teacher. Many students go out from school 
and enter the work of teaching. In a few 
months these student-teachers discover that 
something is lacking. They realize that some 
part of their preparation has been superficial 
and they turn to available sources for help 
in fitting for the vocation into which they 
have drifted. They have completed their edu- 
cation in the schools and yet they realize their 
need of something more. They naturally seek 
the summer training schools where they may 
get that which they feel they need to make 
~— more efficient and more happy in their 
work. 

A careful estimate of the teaching force of 
the country indicates that nearly one-third of 
the entire force is recruited every year and 
that less than one-fourth of the recruits have 
had any college or normal school training. 
That means that two-thirds of the beginners 
in the profession come from the ranks of the 
public school pupils. If this estimate is but 
a shadow of the real conditions that exist 
in the country, it is evident that there is a 
greater work to be done than the colleges and 
the normal schools can do even if the un- 
trained teachers should all present themselves 
for training. Many of these. beginners will 
take advantage of the regular institutions 
where teachers are trained but their vacated 
places must be filled temporarily with other 
inexperienced and untrained teachers. In the 
preparation of these young people, summer 
schools have a place which will become more 
important as their usefulness becomes more 
generally known. 

It has been estimated by careful observers 
that eighty per cent. of the teachers cease to 
do systematic reading along professional lines 
after they have secured permanent positions. 
I am not prepared to corroborate this state- 
ment but I have estimated by careful consider- 
ation that less than five per cent. of the teach- 
ers pursue any course of study in any of the 
established schools after their positions have 
been secured permanently, and I doubt if ten 
per cent. of the teachers do systematic read- 
ing along professional lines. Teachers who do 
neither of these must surely be satisfied with 
their present accomplishments. It is this lack 
of enthusiasm for advancement and this seem- 
ing indifference that caused Dr. Draper to say. 
in his “ American Education,” “The teacher 
must be a learner. The stream will dry up 
unless it be continually augmented. The 
power will give out unless it is constantly 
reinforced.” 

Such teachers are likely to take life too 
seriously and become drill-masters rather than 
live, sympathetic teachers. They are apt to 
be out of sympathy with children and to be 
morose and exacting. They drive rather than 
stimulate and lead cheerfully to new and bet- 
ter things. Their personality becomes an in- 
dex of their mental and spiritual condition, 
and they lose the attractiveness for boys and 
girls that the present public schools demand. 
No amount of reasoning on the part of super- 
visors can convince them of their shortcom- 
ings. Nothing remains for such, under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, but to leave the work or 
to change places in the hope that new sur- 
roundings may give new impetus and renew 
the teaching spirit. 

Sometimes such teachers may be pursuaded 
to spend their vacations among a body of live, 
energetic teachers who are being led and in- 
spired by master minds in the profession. 
This frequently has the desired effect. In this 
way new interests may be aroused and latent 
powers may receive new aspirations. You 
need not be told where such rejuvenation may 
be received. That is one of the greatest pow- 
ers of the summer schools. Some few months 
ago, I asked a prominent lecturer and educator 
to tell me what he considered the greatest ben- 
efit that teachers could derive from summer 
schools. He replied instantly that summer 
schools help teachers to get away from self. 

No one thing is more necessary for a host 
of teachers than to forget self. The exacting 
requirements of the school room have so ex- 
hausted the energies of so many teachers that 
they really think that they are a necessary 
part of the lives of most of the children in 
the community. This self-imposed responsi- 
bility has become a burden and a nightmare to 
them so that they cannot get away from the 
thought of it. It has become part of self. 
Their seriousness begets seriousness among the 
pupils and the jovial happy disposition has 
bidden farewell to the schoolroom over which 
they preside. Like begets like, and soon there 
is a condition hanging over the school as ‘a 
foreboding of something dreadful, and there 
seems to be no retnedy but patient endurance. 
To all such teachers there is but one remedy: 
To get away from self and your imagined 
responsibilities. This may be done by ming- 
ling in a crowd of energetic teachers at a sum- 
mer school better than any other place of 
which I have any knowledge. 

Another prominent educator has said that 
the most important thing for teachers is to get 
hold of self. This is the same thought ex- 
pressed in another form. Teachers fall into 
that self-important atitude because they have 
not full control of all their faculties and habits. 
Teachers who have full control of self will 
never permit themselves to fall into habits 
that will make them unsympathetic or morose. 
Mingling with superiors or equals will help 
to prevent any shortcoming in these directions 
and will very often produce a cure when these 
habits have been acquired. True, the profes- 
sion naturally compels teachers to associate 
with children, and these become obedient and 
willing servants. This condition tends to 
make the teachers become dictators. They are 
apt to develop dispositions that are easily pro- 
voked when disregarded in the least. To 
avoid this, teachers ought to mingle with 
grown people in social functions, in business 
relations, or in lectures and civic club meetings. 

Many teachers have neither the. inclination 
nor the opportunity to do any of these. The 
number so situated is legion. For all such, 
there is but one opportunity by which to 
obviate the difficulties. The summer schools 
again offer the remedy and, in the near future, 
teachers will come to realize that they are not 
taking advantage of these opportunities as 
they might. 

During the school days of most teachers the 
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time was fully occupied with study, and time 
and means were so limited that little oppor- 
tunity was available for social enjoyment and 
for mingling with people. The consequence is 
that many teachers took up their work with 
no experience in meeting men and women in 
society. This hindrance became apparent be- 
fore the first term of school was half over. 
Patrons and friends of the school soon dis- 
covered this and it was a detriment to the 
teachers and a loss to the pupils. Teachers of 
quick perception soon began to seek some 
means by which the deficiency might be reme- 
died. The means for overcoming such defects 
are few. The teachers do not desire to return 
to school to seek a remedy. Even though 
such might be found in schools, the vitality 
of the teachers has been exhausted with the 
year’s work and recuperation is demanded. 
The summer school again offers a remedy and 
presents opportunities for recreation and 
study; opportunities to gain inspiration from 
contact with people and wide-awake teachers ; 
opportunities to be lifted out of the rut into 
which the machinery of school work has per: 
mitted the young in the profession to drift. 

Another class of young teachers that calls 
for pity and sympathy is that class that is 
ashamed to be called teachers. These are 
teaching because they know of nothing else 
that they can do. These do not desire to 


associate with men or women who honor the 
profession and they even try to keep their 
friends from knowing in what they are en- 
gaged or, at least, from referring to their vo- 


cation. 

I feel that all such ought to be debarred 
from the profession. Since we shall have 
such in our midst, we ought to induce them 
to attend some great Chautauqua assembly of 
teachers, some National Convention, or to 
spend a few vacations among the light-hearted 
and happy teachers who yearly spend their 
vacations at summer schools. Any of these 
will give such teachers a different idea of 
their noble calling and stimulate them to 
become more worthy of the profession or has- 
ten their departure from it entirely. 

One of the amusing things to a veteran 
teacher is to see with what assurance and 
positiveness young teachers take up their work 
in a well established school. They are usu- 
ally full of their own importance and fully 
assured of their ability to teach successfully. 
After years of experience, such teachers find 
that their enthusiasm came from lack of 
knowledge of the necessary requirements. On 
realizing the actual conditions. they usually 
look about for opportunities to come in con- 
tact with masters of the art. They are usu- 
ally attracted to summer schools where they 
are given such opportunities as they seek. 
Here they meet masters in special lines such as 
they could not meet in any other way. Here 
an inspiration of the office of the true teacher 
is revealed and the truths of the investigator 
are given fervently and modestly. These are 
not the schools for theories. The leaders in 
educational lines that are found in these 
schools bring to the students the true and the 
tried things of the profession. They give 
these to the seekers after truth in the simplest 
manner possible so that they may be assimi- 
lated and used without the necessity of ex- 
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perimenting and proving. These are some of 
the things that make the summer schools the 
ideal schools for teachers who spend most of 
the year in their schoolroom work. 

My own experience leads me to believe that 
no teacher can make full preparation for the 
profession in advance of experience. This is 
the basal principle on which the normal 
schools are founded. I grant that they are 
right but the experience that they give is 
neither in quantity nor in quality the experi- 
ence that young persons get when they go into 
public schools to teach on their own respon- 
sibility with no one to direct, with no critic 
teacher to point out defects and suggest 
remedies, and with no one to help to solve the 
problems that must come to all whether be- 
ginners or teachers of experience. 

Growth in professional spirit depends upon 
mood, motive, and means, and I might add 
necessity. How can young, inexperienced 
people, desiring to become teachers, be in the 
proper mood to grow in professional spirit 
when they have nothing but dreams of the 
realities of the teacher’s work to awaken the 
professional spirit? The motive may be proper 
in kind but not sufficient in force to impel a 
proper realization of the requirements. 

The means that stimulate growth in pro- 
fessional spirit are found in their simplicity in 
any public school, but they are seldom found 
in any ordinary training school however well 
directed. Granting that all of these may be 
found in training schools, most teachers will 
never receive help from them because they will 
never attend any of them. 

Since that is the condition, most of our 
teachers after having had experience in public 
school work, need well-directed summer 
schools where they may have opportunities to 
realize the help that their moods will enable 
them to receive and appropriate while the mo- 
tive is sufficiently strong to make them efficient 
in the work that they have undertaken. 

I have endeavored to show that the oppor- 
tunities for summer-schools are great. It is 
an open secret that such schools established 
in our State are not attended as they should 
be. This is no fault of the management of 
these schools but rather the fault of the offi- 
cers and teachers of the public schools. Many 
are satisfied with little professional enthusiasm 
and with less ability. The time is not far dis- 
tant when our summer schools will become 
popular and will be not only liberally sup- 
ported by the State, but they will be attended 
by the great majority of our teachers during 
the summer vacation. . 

School officials are beginning to realize that 
summer schools are a part or ought to be a 
part of our teachers’ lives. A district near my 
home, recently advanced the salaries ten dol- 
lars per month for each teacher who would 
spend six weeks in a summer school. Business 
men who are trying to conduct school affairs 
on business principles are recognizing the 
worth of the summer schools and they are de- 
manding that teachers shall take advantage of 
these means of professiona! advancement. 
When school boards demand better preparation 
on the part of their teachers and advance sal- 
aries to those who attend summer schools, 
then teachers will not be long in availing 
themselves of the opportunity to receive in- 
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spiration and relaxation at these well-estab- 
lished schools. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


The paper by Prof. Paul Kreuzpointer, 
of Altoona, chairman and vice president of 
the American Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, was read by title in 
the absence of the writer and ordered to be 
printed. 


At present a wave of interest is passing 
over the United States concerning the value 
and necessity of industrial education, and the 
correspondence carried on by the undersigned 
upon this subject covers alike the East and 
the West. The latest request for advice has 
been received from San Francisco, saying that 
the State of California intends to establish 
industrial education by law. The suddenness 
with which this educational subject has been 
brought to the attention of the schools and 
teachers, and the imperative demands made 
upon them to meet new pedagogic conditions, 
could not fail to produce confusion in the 
minds of educators from which, in one way 
and another, they are trying hard to extri- 
cate themselves. Unfortunately but unavoid- 
ably, economic necessity and the urgent needs 
of our industries for men of more skill and 
greater technical knowledge have produced the 
impression that the solution of this new prob- 
lem is to be found exclusively in the school- 
shop and manual dexterity training, with a 
little drawing, mathematics and perhaps some 
designing thrown in for good measure. The 
solution of the problem is not quite so simple. 
On the contrary, the confusion has been in- 
creased by the demand for manual training 
schools, trade schools, industrial schools and 
technical schools; and to-day the school people 
are tumbling over each other to devise new 
methods and new curriculums in expectation 
of solving the complex problem. 

But this question of industrial education is 
not an educational question, in the sense that 


it must be solved by pedagogic methods and 


curriculums, however much the school must 
contribute eventually to its solution. This 
question of industrial education is primarily a 
social-economic problem. The phenomenally 
rapid development of our industries created 
millions of industrial workers for whose edu- 
cational needs and intellectual and moral stan- 
dards and for whose social life and economic 
necessities there was no provision and place 
in our educational system, our political insti- 
tutions, our social structure and in our tra- 
ditions. This means, if it means anything, 
that we are just now in a transition period, 
trying to establish a social and educational 
status for millions of industrial workers who 
are a new accretion to our social structure. 
In the haste of our material development the 
purely economic value, the productive capacity 
of the industrial worker, was of necessity 
pushed to the front, creating among educators 
the impression, quite excusable under the cir- 
cumstances, that the solution of the problem 
of industrial education is to be sought in terms 
of so many periods of mathematics, of me- 
chanical drawing, school-shop work and man- 
ual dexterity training. Hence the confusion 
of mind among the school people, and their 
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sleepless nights spent in discovering and de- 
vising ever-new methods to solve this ex- 
ceedingly complex social-economic problem in 
the simple terms of our traditional educational 
system. 

Now, let us turn the problem around, end 
for end, put the school at the farther end of 
it, and the social end nearest to us, and then 
let us seek its solution in terms of social ser- 
vice, co-operative endeavor, civic duty and 
responsibility; in terms of industrial ethics 
as professional ethics prevail in the school, 
in law, medicine and in the ministry. Use 
industrial education as a means to an end, to 
develop the necessary industrial intelligence in 
the minds of the mass of industrial workers, 
which must enable them to understand that, 
besides their mechanical efficiency securing 
material and physical welfare, they must 
acquire a given amount of civic and ethical 
efficiency in order to secure that general wel- 
fare without which the individual cannot pros- 
per. If educators will look at the question 
from this point of view, considering drawing, 
mathematics and shop-work only as a means 
to an end, and not as the end itself, then they 
will feel at home at once and upon their own 
ground, and the prevailing confusion will 
disappear. 

Industrial education will then appear in its 
proper light and manual training, trade train- 
ing and technical training will be seen to be 
merely specialties, auxiliaries and adjuncts to 
industrial education proper. A man may be 
an excellent mechanic as far as dexterous 
manipulation of tools is concerned. but he will 
remain intellectually and ethically narrow un- 
less he is possessed of that industrial intel- 
lisence which enables him to understand the 
nature of the raw materials used in this work, 
details of the processes of their production and 
manufacture, the daily questions of transporta- 
tion, commerce, export, adulterations, qualities 
and properties of materials, etc. The domes- 
tic and foreign commercial policy of one’s 
country, the problems of transportation of 
raw materials, the products of industries and of 
agriculture; the social economic questions of 
municipal state and national government as 
these questions are affected by scientific and 
technical progress; the unavoidable clash of 
interests between industry, commerce and agri- 
culture; the endless ramifications of all pro- 
fessional, industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural occupations and the dependence of their 
weal and woe upon the weal and woe of all the 
others; the influence of corporations, associa- 
tions, labor unions and societies of all kinds 
upon the social relations of the body politic, 
all these and other factors in the make-up of 
our complex civilization tax the intelligence, the 
character, the technical knowledge, the eco- 
nomic scrutinity, the patriotic self-sacrifice of 
the mass of our citizens and industrial work- 
ers even more than the purely material aspect 
of the application of one’s skill and technical 
knowledge to one’s daily occupation as a means 
of earning bread and. butter. 

From this it may be seen that we stand upon 
the threshold of a differentiation of schools 
and courses in our educational system to ac- 
commodate the social adjustment of the mass 
of industrial workers to new conditions of life. 
We will also be obliged, sooner or later, to 
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familiarize ourselves with the idea of breakng 
with the old and time-honored tradition in our 
educational system so as not to have a blind 
alley in that system. The variety of occupa- 
tions, intellectual standards, social and indus- 
trial needs among the millions of industrial 
workers will, in the near future, require the 
establishment in our educational system of 
blind alleys, each of which must be complete 
within itself, but care must be taken to leave 
openings such that the talented can escape to 
the top. The unbroken ladder which now 
leads from the primary grade to the university 
should be provided with platforms at different 
stages of the climb for those who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to end their educa- 
tional journey at that stage. I would urge, in 
conclusion, that superintendents and all others 
who may be able to help in this work do what 
they can to prepare the mind of the public for 
a realization of the social, economic and in- 
dustrial necessity of industrial education upon 
a liberal scale. 


VIEWS OF DR. M’MURRY. 


Prof. Frank M. McMurry, of Columbia 
University, New York City, closed in a 
discussion of the general topic. He said 
that there had been six different institu- 
tions mentioned on this programme for the 
training of teachers, showing a great vari- 
ety of conception as to what teachers need. 
He should like to discuss the common re- 
quirements of these institutions. 

The .center of interest in a training 

school for teachers is the school of prac- 
tice. It is unfortunate that even in normal 
schools the school of practice is sometimes 
only an annex. It should be the center. 
The presence of a practice school gives 
force to a teacher’s ideas. Perhaps the 
best known normal school in America has 
been Col. Parker’s. The center of this in- 
stitution was the practice school. A prac- 
tice school is as necessary to a normal 
school as a laboratory to a hospital or a 
farm to the teaching of agriculture. The 
practice school should be the primary 
source of ideas as to teaching. There are 
some lecturers who go about telling others 
how to teach who have been themselves 
twenty years out of the school room. A 
college or university where there is no 
practice school is a cold place for educa- 
tion. People lack respect for such prac- 
tice schools because they pretend to teach 
the training of boys and girls and yet have 
none to handle. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are twenty to thirty years behind 
the times in this respect. 
_ The concreteness of the practice school 
is of tremendous value for the student. 
The high school student, being trained to 
teach, should be able to go to a practice 
school, 

In general at least three professional 
Studies should be required: (1) Educa- 
tional psychology. Not systematic psy- 





chology, for that can be learned and the 
learner know nothing about teaching. (2) 
How to study. Even among college grad- 
uates there is much vagueness on this sub- 
ject. Teachers are not clear. Of course, 
if I am discussing methods of study as re- 
lated to pupils, I mean study conducted in- 
dependently of the teacher. As ordinarily 
defined, teaching consists in this or that 
done by the teacher. But the most excel- 
lent teaching is that which results in doing 
by the children. (3) Games. The teacher 
should know all sorts of games. Not only 
that the pupils may be happy, but in order 
to overcome the awful “school ma’am” 
appearance. Teachers want to cultivate an 
attractive personality. The normal schools 
are too serious. Their students are over- 
worked. They ought to give their stu- 
dents better conceptions of teaching. 
Games would cultivate the social qualities. 
Normal schools as now conducted do not 
sufficiently emphasize the value of these 
qualities. Games cultivate tact and cour- 
age, health and endurance. Other studies 
which might be added are child study and 
history of education, but not unless it 
functions. The content of the subject- 
matter of the studies should be different 
from what is ordinarily offered. The prep- 
aration of the college student in literature is 
extensive, yet what does he know about 
literature for children? I do not know why 
the colleges omit this. A training school 
that teaches literature should teach teach- 
ers what literature for children there is, 
and give time to its study. In history, 
primitive life is important to boys and 
girls. Teachers should get this in the 
training school. We need nature study 
rather than science teaching, and should 
relate the subjects as the boys and girls 
seem to need. My thought is that too 
often in teaching the subject-matter sub- 
jects our idea is merely that the pupils 
shall know these things. Let us rather 
select what affects the child’s life. Teach- 
ers in the training schools should follow 
the same aims and methods as they wish 
their students to follow. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear a professor lecfure to his stu- 


‘dents on the subject of urging pupils to 


cultivate initiative. Ordinarily that will 
not work. We want to teach the teachers 
just as they ought to teach their pupils. 
In industrial education, supervisors all 
assert that the value of industrial training 
lies in the fact that the pupil sees the re- 
lation of the subjects studied to life. In- 
dustrial studies are said to identify us with 
industrial life. Any study ought to do the 
same thing. Take the subject of heat in 
physics. In the university you perform 
certain experiments in heat. But why not 
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make a study of the heating plant in the 
school? Ask the student how the rooms 
are properly heated, how the air is kept 
moist, how the atmosphere is _ purified. 
Examine the furnace, and talk of the ex- 
pansion of metals, flues, evaporation. 
What students want is physics taught in its 
application to actual life. 

In a recent eighth-grade history lesson 
at which I was present the pupils recited 
portions of pages referring to the activities 
of the prohibition party forty or fifty years 
ago. They were loaded up with mere facts. 
A study of the prohibition movement 
ought to give the pupil some idea of the 
movement to-day. Pupils should know 
that the prohibition movement is a great 
and growing one, and should be led to take 
some attitude in the matter themselves. 
Studies are of no value to the student un- 
less they function now. A teacher who is 
teaching the French and Indian War to 
girls should see that the girls recognize a 
relation between this war and their own 
lives. At that time we nearly fell under 
the control of the French. Ask the girls 
whether they would care to know why they 
narrowly escaped being French? This is 
the livest question in education now. 
Men who stand for industrial education in 
the schools do so because they want the 
studies to function. If Greek and Latin 
are to stay in our courses they will have to 
show their usefulness to-day. Superinten- 
dents might sing about some of the school 
work required, “I Don’t know where I’m 
Going, but I’m on the Way.” If teachers 
do not take action in this matter the pupils 
themselves will choose what they will study. 
Boys are not merely utilitarian, but they 
want to know the good of what they are 
doing. There must be a practical trend to 
our work to-day. 

It is not enough to tell teachers in a 
training school to go out and apply what 
they have learned to life. They must be 
shown how to do it. Teachers should be 
graded in training schools as they would 
grade their pupils. The same thing is true 
of examinations. I have heard that in 
some states boards go around from normal 
school to normal school to pass on the 
merits of the pupils. It is wrong. Stu- 
dents should not be passed on knowledge. 
It ought to be a question of their growth. 
A student who is growing should be passed 
even if not thoroughly proficient in his 
studies. Persons who know the students 
should pass on their merits, not visiting 
boards composed of strangers. 

There must be more provisions for the 
display of individuality in training schools. 
Normal schools make too few exceptions, 
sometimes. My conception of good teach- 





ing is that of the old country school where 
the students came up and asked questions 
of the teacher and then went down to their 
seats and worked ahead, each at his own 
rate. The difficulty in the old-fashioned 
school was that the pupils did not know 
how to study. We will never have proper 
provision for individuality until the pupils 
study at their own rate of speed. In a 
training school where all go on together 
the bright boy is held back and the slow boy 
is rushed ahead too fast. 

The maximum quantity of work to be re- 
quired of a teacher in a training school 
should be fixed. I know of a school where 
the professor of geography taught six hours 
a day, five days in the week, for thirty or 
forty years. This is making a dray-horse 
of a teacher. In universities eight to 
twelve hours per week is all that is required 
of a teacher, so that he may come to his 
work fresh. Training schools must recog- 
nize the fact that the teacher needs social 
contact and play. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


After brief discussion and amendment 
of the new Constitution and By-Laws re- 
ported yesterday by Supt. Charles S. Foos, 
Chairman of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed at Bethlehem to report upon the 
subject, they were finally adopted in the 
form here given. The members of this 
committee are Messrs. Charles S. Foos, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, George M. Philips, 
Samuel Hamilton and C. A. Herrick. 


Article I. Name.—This organization shall be 
known as “ The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association.” 

II. Object.—This Association is established to 
advance the school interests of Pennsylvania, to 
unite the educational forces of the State, to 
foster proper educational ideals, to give trend to 
progressive educational movements, to stimulate 
an appreciation of the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the profession of teaching, to main- 
tain for the teaching vocation its true place in 
the world’s work, to promote fellowship and fra- 
ternal feeling among teachers, and to forward 
and protect their interests by means of instruc- 
tion, conference and action. 

III. Membership.—There shall be two classes 
of members in the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association—active and associate. Mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and all persons actively engaged in educational 
work, as teachers, principals, or superintendents 
in educational institutions, public or private, may 
become active members; all persons interested 
in education, associate members. Associate mem- 
bers shall have all the privileges of active mem- 
bers, except the right to vote and to hold office. 

IV. Dues.—The annual dues of active and as- 
sociate members shall be one dollar. Active 
and associate members may become life members 
bv the payment of ten dollars. Life members 
of the nen er State Educational Associa- 
tion at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution shall be life members of this Associa- 
tion. No person shall be entitled to the rights 
and privileges of membership until dues for the 
current year shall be paid. 
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V. Officers —The officers of this Association 
shall be: A President; Vice-Presidents, consist- 
ing of the retiring President as First Vice- 
President, a Vice-President by election as Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and the Presidents of the 
several departments; a Secretary; a Treasurer; 
an Executive Committee of five, consisting ot 
the President, the First Vice-President and three 
elective members, exclusive of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who shall be a 
member ex-officio; five Trustees of the Wicker- 
sham Memorial Library, exclusive of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who shall 
be a member ex-officio; three Trustees of the 
permanent fund of the Association, exclusive 
of the President of the Association, who shall 
be a member ex-officio, and three members of 
the Educational Council. 

VI. Elections.—Section 1. The officers shall 
be elected on the morning of the last day of each 
annual meeting viva voce unless more than one 
candidate shall be presented for any office, when 
the vote shall be by ballot. They shall enter 
upon their duties at the close of the meeting at 
which they are elected and shall serve until their 
successors enter upon their duties. 

Sec. 2. The President and the Second Vice- 
President shall be elected for one year: the 
Secretary and the Treasurer for three years, 
beginning at the meeting after the summer 
meeting of 31910; the members of _ the 
Executive Committee, except the President and 
First Vice-President and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall be ex-officio mem- 


bers, for a term of three years; provided, that 
not more than one member of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected each year, unless to 
fill an unexpired term occasioned by a vacancy; 
five Trustees of the Wickersham Memorial Li- 
brary, except the State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction, who shall be ex-officio a member 
of said Board of Trustees, for a term of five 
years, except the first boards elected under the 
provisions of this article, one of whom shall be 
elected for one year, one for two years, one for 
three years, one for four years, and one for five 
years; three Trustees of the. permanent fund for 
six years, provided, that at the meeting follow- 
ing the summer meeting of 1910, one Trustee 
shall be elected for two years, one for four 
years, and one for six years and thereafter one 
at each bi-ennial meeting for six years; three 
members of the Educational Council for a term 
of three years; provided, that not more than one 
member be elected each year except at the meet- 
ing following the summer meeting of 1910, when 
three members of said Council shall be elected, 
and they shall decide by lot who shall serve for 
one year, for two years, and for three years. 

Sec. 3. A membership card shall be accepted 
as evidence of the right to vote. 

VII. Standing Committees.—Section 1. The 
standing committees shall be as follows: Reso- 
lutions, Enrollment, Auditing, Necrology, Legi- 
slative, and Membership. 

_ Sec. 2. On the first day of each annual meet- 
ing of the Association the President shall appoint 
three members of a Nominating Committee, who 
with one member elected by each of the depart- 
ments shall constitute the Nominating Commit- 
tee to present candidates for the several offices 
to be filled. On the same day the President shall 
appoint five members of a Committee on Reso- 
lutions, five members of an Enrollment ‘Com- 
mittee, exclusive of the Treasurer, three mem- 
bers of an Auditing Committee. On the third 
day of said meeting the President shall appoint 
ve members of a Committee on Necrology and 
five members of a Legislative Committee, with 
the addition of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as an advisory member. At 
his convenience, the President shall appoint a 
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Committee on Membership to consist of one or 
more members from each county. 

VIII. Departments——Section 1. In order to 
carry on the work of the Association the fol- 
lowing departments are authorized: 

1. County Superintendence. 

2. City and Borough Superintendence. 

3. College and Normal. ; 

4. High School. 

5. Graded School. 

6. Ungraded School. 

Sec. 2. New departments may be established 
by amendment upon the written application of 
fifty members ; provided, that the Executive Com- 
mittee to which the amendment shall be referred 
shall determine whether such department is a 
distinct division of educational work and shall 
report in favor of its establishment. Depart- 
ments may be discontinued by a majority vote of 
the members present at any business session of 
the annual meeting, if recommended by the 
Executive Committee. All departments shall 
have equal rights and privileges. Each depart- 
ment shall qualify its own active members; pro- 
vided, that in case of dispute the Executive 
Committee of the Association shall determine to 
which department a member belongs. 

Sec. 3. Each department shall elect a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a member of the Nominating Committee of the 
Association and three members of the Educa- 
tional Council for three years, and such other 
officials as it may deem necessary to conduct its 
affairs; provided, that at the meeting following 
the summer meeting of 1910 each department 
shall elect three members of the Educational 
Council, one for one year, one for two years, 
and one for three years. In addition to the 
duties usually devolving upon the Secretary and 
the Treasurer of each department, the Treasurer 
shall collect the membership fee of all persons 
who desire to join the Association and forward 
the’ same to the Treasurer of the Association 
with a list of such members, and the Secretary 
shall furnish the General Secretary of the As- 
sociation with a copy of the proceedings for 
publication. j : 

Sec. 4. Round tables for the consideration of 
special phases of study or branches of learning 
may be established with the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Sec. 5. The organization of departments shalt 
be under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

IX. Educational Council.—Section 1. The Ed- 
ucational Council shall act as an educational 
advisory committee of the Association, consider 
problems referred to it by the Association: 
prosecute original pedagogical investigations ; en- 
courage needed legislation; stimulate interest in 
the National Educational Association ; co-operate 
with other educational agencies; and annually 
report and recommend such action on educational 
propositions as shall look toward definite 
progress. 

Sec. 2. The members of the Educational 
Council shall be the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and his Deputies, the President 
and First Vice-President of the Association, 
three members elected by the General Associa- 
tion, three members from each department and 
one from each affiliated organization. 

Sec. 3. The term of members, except those 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, his 
Deputies, the President and Vice-Presidents of 
the Association, shall be three years, unless other- 
wise provided. 

Sec. 4. Not more than one-half day of the 
general session of the Association shall be de- 
voted to the discussion of the report of the 
Educational Council. 

Sec. 5. The Council may elect such officers 
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as it shall deem necessary for the dispatch of 
its work. 

X. Affiliated Bodies—Associations, whose pur- 
pose is educational, may with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, become bodies affiliated 
with the General Association and be represented 
in the general meetings of the Association and 
in the Educational Council, on the payment of a 
fee of ten dollars annually to the General Asso- 
ciation, Provided that the Pennsylvania State 
Directors’ Association shall be exempt from this 
fee. Representatives to the general meetings of 
the Association shall not have the right to vote, 
but with the consent of the President may dis- 
cuss any subject before the Association. The 
Association shall not be responsible for expenses 
incurred by affiliated bodies. 

XI. Meetings.—Section 1. One stated meeting 
of the Association shall be held annually at such 
time and place as the Association or the Execu- 
tive Committee shall determine. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the 
President at the request of fifty members, for 
the transaction of business specified in the call. 

Sec. 3. Forty members shall constitute a 
quorum to do business. A majority of the mem- 
bers of a committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. Any department of the Association, 
with the consent of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, may hold its regular and special 
meetings at such time and place as by its own 
regulations it may designate. 

Sec. 5. The Educational Council shall meet 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association and at such other times as it shall 
deem proper. 

Sec. 6. Round tables shall be held only at the 
time of the annual meeting. 

XII. Expenses—The ordinary expenses of 
each department, the Educational Council and the 
General Association, as determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association shall be 
borne by the General Association, and all bills 
shall be sent to the chairman of the Executive 
Committee. The Association will be responsible 
only for bills presented within ten days after the 
close of the annual meeting. Members of the 
Educational Council shall defray their own per- 
sonal expenses in attending its meetings. 

XIII. Permanent Fund.—Section 1. A perma- 
nent fund shall* be created by the Association 
and invested as closely as possible under the 
direction of the Trustees, only in'bonds properly 
issued by a school district of Pennsylvania or 
in municipal bonds in which the savings banks of 
Pennsylvania are authorized by law to invest 
their deposits. Additions to the permanent fund 
shall be made only on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The income of investments shall be 
used by the Educational Council for prosecuting 
pedagogical inquiries, circulating educational 
documents and for such other educational pur- 
poses as the Executive Committee may direct. 

XIV. Wickersham Memorial  Library.—The 
Wickersham Memorial Library, established by 
this Association in honor of James Pyle Wick- 
ersham, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1866-1881, and designed to aid the 
teachers of the State in the prosecution of their 
pedagogical studies, shall be kept at a place se- 
lected. by the Trustees, for the use of the mem- 
bers of this Association and the friends of edu- 
cation throughout the Commonwealth, under such 
regulations as may be adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. Additions shall be made to it from 
time to time upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees; provided, that the finances of 
the Association warrant such expenditure of 
funds. The trustees shall report annually to the 
Association. 
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XV. By-Laws.—By-Laws not inconsistent with 
this Constitution may be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at a stated meeting 
of the Association. The provisions of any sec- 
tion of the By-Laws may be suspended for a 
single meeting by the same vote. 

XVI. Amendments.—This Constitution may be 
altered or amended at a stated meeting of the 
Association by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present; provided, that the alteration or 
amendment has been proposed in writing on a 
previous day of said meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article I. Duties of Officers—Section 1. The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Executive Committee or 
delegate the duty of presiding to one of the 
Vice-Presidents, deliver an inaugural address; 
call the meetings of the Executive Committee; 
call special meetings of the Association when 
properly requested; appoint committees to make 
local arrangements for the meetings as autho- 
rized ; appoint committees not otherwise provided 
for; sign all orders drawn on the Treasurer; 
send and answer fraternal messages and greet- 
ings; and perform the usual duties devolving 
upon the President of an organization. On the 
expiration of his term of office as President, he 
shall become First Vice-President for the en- 
suing year. 

Sec. 2. The First Vice-President, in the ab- 
sence of the President for any cause or at his 
request, shall perform the duties of President, 
and in the absence of the First Vice-President, 
such duties shall devolve upon the Second Vice- 
President and in his absence upon the President 
of a department in the following order: County 
Superintendence, City and Borough Superin- 
tendence, College and Normal, High School, 
Graded School, and Ungraded School. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee; prepare a list of the members 
of the Association; have charge of the volume 
of proceedings; collect and file all documents ; 
prepare the proceedings of the general sessions 
and the department meetings for publication, 
and for this purpose shall employ such assist- 
ance as the Executive Committee may approve. 
He shall receive a salary of twenty-five dollars 
a year. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall collect and have 
custody of all the funds of the Association, 
except the permanent fund; pay out the same 
only on orders signed by the President and Sec- 
retary; keep an exact itemized account of re- 
ceipts and expenditures; make vouchers for 
all expenditures; make a written report of 
the same and of the condition of the fin- 
ances at each annual meeting of the Association 
and shall give such bond at the expense of the 
Association as the Executive Committee shall 
fix. He shall be chairman of the Enrollment 
Committee and shall receive a salary of twenty- 
five dollars and such additional compensation 
for clerical help as the Executive Committee 
may approve. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall man- 
age the general business and interests of the 
Association and have entire charge of the As- 
sociation between sessions; fill vacancies occur- 
ring in any official position in the interim be- 
tween meetings, for the unexpired term, unless 
otherwise provided for; prepare the program 
and arrange the order of business for the annual 
meeting; make suitable railway arrangements ; 
‘promulgate information concerning meetings; 
recommend the establishment of new, and the 
discontinuance of old, departments; consider and 
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report upon all applications for expenditure of 
funds; approve bills; and perform such other 
duties as are set forth in the Constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Trustees shall perform the duties 
outlined in Article XIII of the Constitution, and 
at each annual meeting of the Association shall 
report the amount of money in the permanent 
fund, the investments which have been made, 
said library. It shall provide a place where the 
year as authorized by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 7. The Board of Trustees of the Wick- 
ersham Memorial Library shall have charge of 
said library. It shall provide a place where the 
library shall be kept, recommend additions to it 
in compliance with the provisions of Article XIV. 
of this Constitution, adopt such regulations for 
its control as will secure the ends for which it 
was established, and annually report to the As- 
sociation. 

II. Duties of Committees—Section 1. The 
Committee on Nomination shall nominate candi- 
dates for the offices of the Association and shall 
report on the morning of the last day of the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Resolutions shall 
report at the last session of the general meeting, 
and all resolutions expressive of the policy of 
the Association shall be referred to said com- 
mittee without discussion. : 

Sec. 3. The Enrollment Committee shall as- 
sist the Treasurer in enrolling the members and 
collecting the membership fees. It shall prepare 
and hand to the Secretary on the last day of the 
annual meeting a complete list of the members 
of the Association for one year arranged by 
counties, with their positions, and _ postoffice 
addresses. ‘ 

Sec. 4. The Auditing Committee shall audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts and make a thorough 
examination of the finances of the Association. 
On the second day of the annual meeting, it shall 
present a written report. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Necrology shall re- 
port at the annual meeting of the Association 
succeeding its appointment, the names and the 
obituaries of the members who have died during 
the year. 

Sec. 6. The Legislative Committee shal con- 
sider all measures referred to it by the Associa- 
tion together with such conditions as in the 
opinion of the committee require legislative ac- 
tion, and report to the Association the result of 
its deliberations. It shall also endeavor to secure 
the enactment into laws of such measures as are 
recommended by the Association for said pur- 
pose, and shall scrutinize all proposed school 
statutes brought before the Legislature of the 
State. It shall have power to increase its num- 
bers, with the consent of the President of the 
Association. : 

Sec. 7. The Membership Committee shall co- 
operate with the President and the Executive 
Committee in advertising the meetings of the 
Association and in urging teachers to join and 
shall serve during the term of the President 
appointing. 

Sec. 8. The Legislative Committee and the 
Committee on Necrology shall serve for one year 
from time of appointment. All other commit- 
tees named in these By-Laws shall serve during 
the meeting at which they are appointed. 

Ill. Proceedings.—Section 1. All papers or 
addresses. read or delivered before the Associa- 
tion shall become the property of the Associa- 
tion, and may be published in its proceedings. 
No paper nor address shall be read in the ab- 
sence of its author without the consent of the 
Executive Committee. No paper prepared for 
the day sessions of the Association shall exceed 
twenty minutes in length, and no speaker except 
the person opening the discussion which follows 
the reading of said paper shall occupy more than 
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five minutes except by consent of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Any persons reading a paper or de- 
livering an address which is afterwards the sub- 
ject of discussion before the Association shall 
have the privilege of closing the discussion. 

Sec. 3. The proceeding of the general meet- 
ings of the Association and of each department 
may be published annually in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal—the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation. The proceedings, the Constitution and 
By-Laws, the statistical history of the Associa- 
tion, an itemized statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the meeting, and a list of 
members may be published in full in a volume 
under the direction of the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, the President, and the Secretary for 
the preceding year; provided, that in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee the funds of the 
Association warrant the publication. 

Sec. 4. The proceedings of affiliated bodies 
may be published with the proceedings of the 
Association provided said bodies pay a pro-rata 
membership share of the expenses for publication 
and distribution. 

Sec. 5. Members of the Association and of 
affliated bodies who have complied with the 
requirements of the Constitution and the By- 
Laws shall be entitled to a printed volume of 
its proceedings. These volumes may also be 
purchased from the Secretary at a price fixed by 
the Executive Committee. 


_ 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


. evening session was opened with 
music by the Temple Quartette, after 


which the regular order of the programme 


was taken up. “The Physical Differences 
of Children ” was the general topic for dis- 
cussion. The opening paper by Mr. Fen- 
ton H. Dimmick, president of the Pub- 
lic Schools Athletic League of Buffalo, 
New York, was as follows: 


WORK OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATHLETIC LEAGUE. 


The conditions of environment in our cities 
twenty-five and thirty years ago were quite 
different from those that prevail to-day, and 
the opportunities then for play and healthful 
exercises were far more favorable than now. 

The child needs recreation, and if the place, 
space and opportunity in the open air is not 
provided him, he seeks the streets, and his 
energy expends itself in a way injurious to 
the individual child as well as to the commu- 
nity. For these reasons public playgrounds and 
organized athletic games are just as necessary 
to the welfare of the child and to the com- 
munity as school houses and teachers are to 
his mental training. There is nothing that 
will so thoroughly interest children and draw 
them away from the evil influences of the 
street as organized play and games of all 
kinds. 

Our cities have been growing so rapidly in 
the past few years that we do not realize how 
fast we are growing. The boys of to-day will 
be the future men of our cities. We who see 
these conditions, owe it to them to aid, guide 
and direct them in obtaining all the physical 
opportunities possible, free from interference, 
and. thereby lay the foundation for the best 
citizenship. It is time to realize the ancient 
maxim which goes back to the ancient Greek 
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philosophers, that “a sound mind in a sound 
body” should be the condition, as far as pos- 
sible, of all children. In our schools the brain 
has been the all-important question for our 
consideration and the rest of the boy’s make 
up has been neglected or forgotten. Yet we 
all know that a bright mind may be worse 
than useless unless it is supported by a strong 
moral character and a sound vigorous body. 

The large cities of this country are spend- 
ing annually millions of dollars for the edu- 
cation of school children. This education, 
however, covers only 180 school days of five 
hours each, or about one-sixth ‘of the actual 
time each child spends awake during the 
year. Undoubtedly this great school work 
makes for good citizenship, but can it over- 
come the evil effects on the lives and charac- 
ters of our children by leaving their training 
for the rest of the time to the hazard of the 
street. : 

The impulse to play is natural for children. 
It is as natural and normal as the inclination 
to sleep or the desire to eat. It is essential to 
the true development of children. It is not for 
us to decide whether we will let the boys 
have athletics. They have decided this ques- 
tion for themselves. The boys simply will 
have them. The question for us to consider 
is, Will we take advantage of the opportunity 
of guiding and directing the boys in their 
games, and thereby place in our own hands the 
many difficult problems of school management? 
or will we leave the boys to shift for them- 
selves at an age when their instincts naturally 
draw them away from homeand school? This 
is the time when athletics properly directed 
will influence boys for their physical and moral 
betterment. 

Evils have grown out of athletics mainly 
because boys have been left to shift for them- 
selves, to work out their own problems, or in 
other instances they have been directed by 
irresponsible coaches. Educators must meet 
the situation. If they will take an active 
interest in the boys’ games the boys will be 
benefited. True, some will say, Have prin- 
cipals and teachers the time? I ask, Have 
they the time to omit this work? We encour- 
age the children with such mottoes as. “Do 
your work well” and “ Do it now.” Should we 
not take these teachings to ourselves and say 
“We will do this work well” and “We will 
do it now.” It should be physical education 
work pure and simple, and it is a work for 
educators, not athletic coaches. The main 
thought of the coach is to win the game or 
increase the gate receipts, and such teaching 
frequently leads boys to think more of winning 
the game and possibly a trophy than to be gen- 
tlemen. False standards of honor are the 
direct results of leaving boys to shift for them- 
selves, or placing them in the hands of im- 
proper trainers. 

The Buffalo League—In February, 1908, 
several of the Buffalo school principals—to- 
gether with the superintendent of education— 
decided upon the organization of a Public 
School Athletic League. We were materially 
assisted in this by those engaged in the 
work in New York City. Associated with 
us were several business and professional men 
interested in boys’ work. Our league is sup- 
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ported by the voluntary contributions of those 
interested in the work. Participation in the 
events of the league is entirely voluntary with 
the schools. However, from fifteen to twenty 
thousand boys take part in the games annually. 

Class athletics were first taken up. Then 
followed basketball, track and field games, 
cross-country running and swimming. This 
year we have added baseball to the list. 

It is now three years since the organization 
of our league, but there is no thought of 
turning back. On the contrary, we are extend- 
ing the work. The city has not as yet con- 
tributed in any way to the movement, but it 
should and undoubtedly will in the near future 
place such things as basketballs, baseballs and 
baseball supplies, etc., on the regular supply 
list of the school department. Through the 
efforts of the league the city has added gym- 
nasiums and swimming pools to the new 
grammar schools in process of erection. The 
city has also this year appropriated funds to 
employ male teachers of gymnastics. Agita- 
tion on the part of the League and the Play- 
ground Association caused the city officials to 
create a Municipal Playground Commission 
and allow a liberal appropriation for the work. 

Little stress has been placed upon inter- 
scholastic competitions and more upon indi- 
vidual tests within each school. The class 
athletic tests have proven popular. In these 
tests the whole class of boys may take part 
and a record is made or a trophy won by 
the whole class. Eighty per cent. of the boys 
must take part if the record is to be entered 
in competition. Those who do poor work in 
class athletics are encouraged to practice and 
improve themselves in order to increase the 
class record. Many beautiful trophies are 
awarded annually to the schools for this work. 

Our best device for reaching the boys is 
the athletic badge test. Reasonable standards 
have been established for jumping, running 
and chinning on a bar. An athletic badge is 
given to those who can qualify in all three 
tests. This is good physical development work 
and it does not require a boy to defeat his 
playmate in order to win. In 1908 not more 
than 250 badges were won by the boys. In 
1909 this number was increased to 400, and 
this year nearly 600 boys qualified for the 
athletic badge. 

For inter-school competitions the boys are 
divided into weight classes. The small boy 
does not have to compete against the larger 
boy. Thus in track and field events we have 
four classes: the 80-Ib. class, the 95-lb. class, 
- 115-lb. class and the unlimited weight 
class. 

In basketball games the boys are divided 
into classes, also in swimming. In swimming, 
however, the work becomes practically class 
work, for we require fifteen boys from each 
school. The boys are taught the speed stroke 
(side or overhand) breast stroke and swin- 
ming on the back. The distance is limited 
to twenty yards. We also give drills in life- 
saving. 

All boys who participate in the games must 
first have the indorsement of the principal of 
the school, certifying to the boy’s attendance, 
deportment and scholarship. In addition to 
this the boy’s card must have the parent’s 
signature together with a statement from 2 
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physician that the boy is in suitable physical 
condition to take part in the game or games. 

Thus the matter of school representation 
is placed almost entirely in the hands of the 
principal of the school. This is the part 
that helps in problems of truancy and dis- 
cipline. 

In conclusion, I would urge that grammar 
schools in the congested districts of our cities 
be provided with athletic facilities. There 
should be a fully-equipped gymnasium, also 
shower baths and a swimming pool. Atten- 
dance upon instruction in gymnasium and 
swimming pool should be required. There 
should be a thorough physical examination of 
allpupils. Instruction in the gymnasium should 
be given during school hours. There should 
be a complete system of playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields. These playgrounds should be so 
thoroughly equipped that in reality they would 
be big open air gymnasiums. Thus equipped 
we would be able to train our children in 
games and athletic exercises without restrict- 
ing their natural freedom of play, and by this 
means direct the boundless energy of youth 
towards useful and loyal citizenship, and at 
the same time render more effective the edu- 
cational machinery maintained at great ex- 
pense by the cities of the country. 

The next speaker on the general subject 
of “ The Physical Difference of Children,” 
was George E. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Pittsburg Playground Association, 
who spoke on “ Education Through Play.” 
Mr. Johnson traced the makeup of the boy 
and showed how many of the traits of the 
animal he has. He would crawl, creep, 
walk, climb, dance and roll. “This,” he 
said, “is not so much reversion of as aver- 
sion to the stringency of his surroundings. 
He made a strong argument for play- 
grounds as a practical solution of many of 
the difficulties of rearing children in the 
cities, and closed with an eloquent plea for 
the advancement of the playground move- 
ment. This paper was to have been sent 
us for publication, but it has not been re- 
ceived. 


HYGIENE APPLIED TO THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, spoke of this side of the 
question of the physical welfare of chil- 
dren. From the time of Horace Mann the 
necessity for the proper teaching of 
hygiene has been insisted on. Then 
Spencer insisted that the physical was of 
most worth. Still later the W. C. T. U. 
compelled the introduction of this subject 
into every grade of the schools. I sympa- 
thize with O. Henry, who says that his 
main recollection of his physiology lessons 
was that the shin is the largest bone in the 
body. No subject has suffered more from 
an over-emphasis of the academic side. 
This is probably because hygiene was in- 
troduced at a time when the academic held 
full sway. At the present time no subject 
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is more likely to emerge from academic 
inefficiency than this, because the health of 
the public is felt to depend on the health of 
the individual. All sorts of influences de- 
mand mere effective teaching of the sub- 
ject. I want to attempt to give you my 
ideals. In the first place, hygiene is not a 
systematic body of knowledge. It is not a 
complete science. Hygiene is a habit. To 
attempt in the school to do highly special- 
ized work like tracing the course of the 
blood will produce little result in the way 
of good habits. The matter of pure food, 
and the work of bacteria in producing dis- 
ease should be emphasized. The later 
text-books include these subjects, but do 
not treat them fully enough. No book in- 
cludes enough material on hygiene for effi- 
ciency nor to create good habits. We re- 
cently made an analysis of a number of 
books to see how much material was de- 
voted to health. No book had a large pro- 
portion of such material. We are still at- 
tempting to teach physiology as a science, 
adding a little hygiene. It is not only a 
matter of the elimination of what is use- 
less to many of the pupils. I want the 
physician who has to do with my appendix 
to know all of anatomy, but what I need to 
know is just when to call him in. I per- 
sonally want to emulate the amceba and 
have no bodily organs—at least so far as 
consciousness goes. é 

f we wish to teach cleanliness, it will 
effect little change in personal habits to 
endeavor to teach it by a study of the skin. 
If in teaching English history we talked 
of the Black Death, and explained that its 
cause was the unhygienic English home, 
we would accomplish something. We 
could bring into the lesson Col. Waring’s 
work in New York, and the cessation of 
yellow fever in Havana, brought about by 
the cleansing of that filthy city. Where- 
ever I-could connect the lesson in hand with 
the subject of cleanliness I would do so 
until that point of view was developed. If 
you teachers do not use alcoholic drinks, it 
is not on account of past physiology les- 
sons, but habit. In the past you were a 
member of a juvenile temperance society 
where the boys and girls sang songs about 
the evils of intemperance, and the desira- 
bility of abstaining from liquor. You re- 
ceived a lot of trifling impressions, and in 
the end you had a habit of thought. 

One disadvantage in health-teaching is 
that it is not entirely a matter of activity 
but of inhibition. It is harder to teach 
don’t drink than the reverse. It is also 
hard to eliminate from literature all that 
relates to drink. An attempt to do so 
would be ridiculous. 

We must select our material from inside 
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and outside of the text-books on physiol- 
ogy. We must organize it so as to make a 
lasting impression. We must present it 
effectively. And when these things are 
done we shall probably have reached the 
time when we shall live in cities beautiful 
and cities healthy, and the human frame 
will be so perfect that it will exist in un- 
impaired usefulness until the time when it 
will suddenly disintegate into dust like the 
famous “one-hoss shay.” 


The following paper prepared by Mr. 
William W. Keller, assistant secretary, 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association, for 
this meeting of the State Educational As- 
sociation, was ordered to be printed in this 
connection: 

CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is reasonable to suppose that every edu- 
cated man and woman is convinced that at 
least the elements of an education should be 
given to every child in this state, but when 
this general statement is narrowed down to a 
specific one, and an individual case presents 
itself, even the best friends of the children 
waver and ofttimes decide to assent to a pro- 
gram which robs the child of his chance to 
get an elementary education. Nowhere does 
this fact become more patent than in the 
release of children from school in order that 
they may enter into industry. As a rule, the 
issuers of labor certificates carry out the pro- 
vision of the laws to the very letter and act 
in accordance with the spirit of the laws as 
well, but occasionally we find that they allow 
their sympathies or judgment to overrule their 
sense of legal responsibility, with the result 
that children who could have been retained in 
school and educated are allowed to go to work 
and thus are denied the opportunity to get the 
education which the state has wisely decided 
must be given to all its children. 

If the compulsory education act was rigidly 
enforced, child labor as it relates to children 
of school age would be radically reduced if 
not entirely abolished; but owing to the dif- 
ference of opinion between boards of directors 
as to what constitutes enforcement of the 
compulsory education laws, many of our 
schools do not adequately take care of this 
problem. It is to be regretted that the state 
has not made provision for inspecting the dif- 
ferent school districts so that the Department 
of Education would be in a position to demand 
that the law be uniformly and rigidly enforced 
over the entire state. The superintendents do 
not as a rule give serious thought to that pro- 
vision of the law which gives the State Super- 
intendent the right to withhold one-fourth of 
the state appropriation to any district where 
he feels that the compulsory education law is 
not enforced in a proper manner. The pri- 
vate and parochial schools also tend to com- 
plicate the problem, yet the public school au- 
thorities have been given sufficient supervis- 
ing authority over these schools to bring about 
radical changes in their management in regard 
to the attendance of all children of school age. 

The greatest fault that can at present be 
observed is the unwillingness of boards of di- 
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rectors and superintendents to take an ade- 
quate school census, and this in spite of the 
fact, acknowledged by most school men, that 
the census taken by the assessors is usually 
incomplete, if not in the cases of some names 
and addresses absolutely unreliable. The 
census of all children of school age, when 
taken by the school authorities has generally 
resulted in large numbers of children being 
placed in school and incidentally an increase 
in the state’s appropriation to the district. 

Not only does the new child labor law apply 
to children who wish to leave school to go to 
work, but the attorney general has held that 
it is retroactive and also applies to children 
who were already at work on January 1, 
1910. This decision has resulted in the return 
to school of hundreds of children who were 
working under the old law, by means of aff- 
davits illegally obtained by perjury. Some of 
the towns in certain parts of the state have 
been compelled to add rooms to their school 
buildings in order to take care of those child- 
ren, and the superintendents of schools in 
those towns report a large increase in their 
enrollment with the resultant over-crowding 
of the school rooms. Some collieries, for this 
condition exists largely in the anthracite coal 
mining districts, were compelled to run short- 
handed for a few days, but they are all 
working now, as far as the Child Labor Law 
is concerned, and have supplied the places of 
the children who have returned to school with 
older boys and men. Some of the testimony 
of superintendents in these districts is very in- 
structive, and all of them are enthusiastic over 
the results obtained by the new laws. 

It is interesting to note how the school 
superintendents have endorsed the new law 
and at the same time to compare their views 
with that of the chief factory inspector. The 
two views quoted below are taken from press 
dispatches. 

The School Superintendents at their Harris- 
burg meeting said: “We record our gratifi- 
cation over the changes in the law bearing 
upon child labor in Pennsylvania. The placing 
of the issuance of labor certificates in the 
hands of the school authorities has resultéd 
in the return to school of hundreds of illiterate 
and under-aged pupils who were illegally em- 
ployed under the old law. Our brief experi- 
ence under the new laws has fully demon- 
strated the wisdom of their enactment.” 

While only one week before the chief fac- 
tory inspector is quoted as saying: “ The law 
requires that these school people must do the 
work. Every day we get letters from teachers. 
. . . They protest against the hardship of being 
forced to do work and not getting any pay for 
it... . The old law was working all right, but 
you could not make the framers of the new 
law believe that.” 

Another thing which has been discovered 
is that Pennsylvania has been engaged i 
condemning some of its children to a life of 
illiteracy. Statistics gathered in a large num- 
ber of the towns located in different sections 
of the state where there are child-employing 
industries lead us to believe that about one 
tenth of all children who were working undet 
the old law were illiterate. In addition to these 
children is that very large group which cat 
with difficulty read only the simplest set- 
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tences, as “ The cat sees the rat,” etc., and can 
only with laborious effort sign their names. 
It is heart-breaking to any one interested in 
children and education to see the faces of 
children, who are supposed to be able to read, 
fall in utter dismay before the difficult gram- 
matical construction of a sentence such as 
“The boy has a bat.” In spite of this condi- 
tion, the chief factory inspector has recently 
been quoted as favoring a primer for the 
reading test. The consensus of educators’ 
opinion seems to be that nothing less than a 
third or a fourth reader should be used in 
this examination. 

However, it is not always so easy to en- 
force the law, and some of the difficulties 
which the issuers of the new labor certificate 
meet with are questions which have no doubt 
arisen in the minds of many educators who 
are as interested in abolishing child labor as is 
the Child Labor Association. The poverty 
plea is one of these difficulties. The state de- 
clares that all its children shall have an edu- 
cation. If the rich children through their 
superior advantages are allowed to obtain an 
education in the public schools, how. much 
more important is it to give the poor children 
a chance to obtain an education which may be 
the thing needed to insure their economic 
independence and their future as intelligent 
citizens. Many educators have nevertheless 
been confronted with poverty as an excuse for 
a child’s desire to go to work. 

At first glance those who have faced this 
problem have inclined toward the idea of mak- 
ing exceptions of poverty cases, but when these 
‘cases are carefully investigated, the educators 
will come to see that. in all but a very small 
percentage of cases, the support of any family 
is not dependent upon the wages of the child. 

There is another class of children whom 
educators are apt to want to excuse from the 
provisions of the law. This is the so-called 
“stupid child.” This class is simply in need 
of more education, and particularly of special 
education, but is condemned to less education 
than the normal child because of the issuer’s 
judgment in granting such a child a labor 
certificate. All over the state special classes 
for these children are being started, and while 
a few of these preceded the new laws yet it is 
due to the effects of these child labor laws 
that many of these classes are in operation. 
_ Finally I would refer to the children who, 
it is claimed, ought to work in vacation instead 
of running the streets. All over the state this 
objection is being met by the installation of 
playgrounds, school-gardens, and _ vacation 
schools, etc. If we attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the “street children” by putting them 
to work, we will only retard the growth of 
such necessary things as the activities men- 
tioned above. With a little patience and effort 
coupled with a desire to provide the children 
with a real chance to get a useful education, all 
of these problems can be met in Pennsylvania 
and solved, just as they are being solved in 

assachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, New York and 
other states, 


The general discussion of the subject 
was closed by Dr. Alvin Davidson, of La- 
fayette College, in a suggestive paper upon 
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PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN, 


This is the age of conservation. We are 
striving to discover methods for saving the 
nation’s greatest resources, the children. The 
public school athletic leagues and the play- 
ground associations have demonstrated their 
efficiency in rescuing young life threatened 
with moral and physical disease resulting from 
an unwholesome environment. Athletic con- 
tests and outdoor play with the life-giving 
tonic afforded by the unsoiled air will atone 
for a multitude of sins against health, but the 
lack of joyous exercise makes countless thou- 
sands mourn. The large cost of running ath- 
letic leagues and maintaining playgrounds in 
the midst of cities excludes the larger portion 
of the children of this country from taking 
advantage of these means of physical develop- 
ment. Moreover, the great physical differences 
in children prevents one child from enduring 
what many others enjoy. Until recently the 
public have believed that what was of benefit 
to one child was equally beneficial to another.. 
This false idea has led us to a continuation 
of habits of life and especially of conditions 
in the schools which have had no small share 
in crippling the health of the young. 

Next September over 100,000 children in this 
state will for the first time enter the school 
room. More than 50,000 of them will have 
physical defects and inherent weaknesses, ren- 
dering them incapable of enduring without 
serious harm the environment which allows 
progress and health to the normal child. Sev- 
eral thousand of these entering children will 
be harboring germs of tuberculosis, and 20,- 
ooo of them will die of the disease unless con- 
ditions are changed. Enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids in other thousands will invite diph- 
theria, catarrh and deafness, while decaying 
teeth in 30,000 will play an appreciable part 
in undermining the health, However much 
the public athletics and outdoor playgrounds 
may stimulate health they cannot save a 
large proportion of these abnormal children 
from preventable disease, and in some cases 
an early death. An abundance of data at hand 
to-day show that our schools are adapted 
solely for the normal child, and in consequence 
are very often disastrous to the child with 
abnormal tendencies. 

Ten thousand of the children who enter the 
schools of Pennsylvania next term will have 
seriously injured their eyes before they have 
completed the sixth grade. The sense of vis- 
ion, that most important of all senses for suc- 
cess in life, will in hundreds of cases be 
ruined beyond complete repair, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that thousands of dollars will 
have been spent in oculists’ bills. Gulick and 
Ayres have demonstrated that one-third of 
the graduates from the grammar schools havé 
defective vision. Some will say that this is 
due merely to physical differences in the chil- 
dren and cannot be prevented by changing con- 
ditions in the schools, but Cohn has demon- 
strated that crippled sight can largely be pre- 
vented. 

Lack of outdoor exercise, inclining the head 
over the book, the use of pages with fine print, 
insufficient light or light from the wrong direc- 
tion. and soiled air are the chief factors in 
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the weakening of the eyes as well as many 
other organs of the body. Where athletic 
leagues and playgrounds are wanting much 
less than one-half of the pupils get in the ex- 
ercise required for complete health. The finer 
the print in the books the more the head is 
inclined. Over 60 per cent. of the books in 
use in the public schools of this state have 
more or less of their contents printed in type 
less than one and a half millimeters in height, 
and therefore do not meet the requirements 
put down by the best students of hygiene. 
Two very widely used books in the seventh 
and eighth grades contain considerable print 
scarcely more than half the size demanded 
by the laws of hygiene. 

Is it right that the State shall by law com- 
pel its youth to attend schools, and use ‘books 
which we know are inflicting a lasting injury 
upon the eyes? As soon as the authorities of 
this State demand a hygienic print the pub- 
lishers will produce it and at no greater cost 
than the eye-destroying print used at present. 

More than a year ago I began to collect 
data showing the relation of health to the tem- 
perature and impurity of the air in the school 
rooms. Although the investigations are as yet 
merely begun, I think a preliminary report will 
help in directing thought aright on this sub- 
ject. Through the kindness of the superin- 
tendents and teachers in several cities I 
secured records showing the number of ab- 
sences in the third and fourth grades on 
account of sickness during the month of Jan- 
uary. In some rooms the absences on ac- 
count of sickness were only fifty per hundred 
enrollment for the entire month, while in other 
rooms the absences were more than two hun- 
dred per hundred enrollment. In the third 
and fourth grade schools of one entire city 
the absences for the month on account of sick- 
ness were only ninety per hundred enrollment, 
while in another city the absences were one 
hundred and sixty per hundred enrollment. 
Why so many more pupils should be sick in 
one room than in another I am as yet unable 
to answer fully. 

The two factors upon which the sickness 
largely depends are physical defects in the 
children and the hygienic conditions of the 
school room. An estimate based upon the 
data gathered from over forty school-rooms 
in five cities of Pennsylvania indicates that 
there are in this country 200,000,000 days of 
absences from school each year on account of 
sickness. Nearly all these absences are con- 
fined to about one-third of the pupils in whom 
there is a constitutional weakness. Some 
have decayed teeth, causing neuralgia, tooth- 
ache or indigestion. Many have adenoids or 
enlarged tonsils inviting sore throat, colds 
and catarrh. Others suffer from defective 
vision leading to headache, nervousness or 
dyspepsia. 

Whatever may be the unhealthful environ- 
ment of the schoolroom it does not immedi- 
ately affect those with perfect physical con- 
stitutions in so marked a degree as those with 
some weakness. Observation in a number of 


individual cases has shown that pupils averag- 
ing four or five sick days per month while 
attending school suffer only one or two sick 
days in two months when out of school. Lim- 
ited experiments show that study and the 
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regular performance of school work at home 
have no ill effects on the health of these chil- 
dren. This tends to show that the hygiene of 
the school room is at fault. The fresh air 
schools in Boston, Germany and other places 
have demonstrated that children suffering from 
tuberculosis and other maladies can attend 
school regularly without detriment to health 
and in very many cases make steady progress 
toward complete health. 

The investigations which I have directed in 
the schoolrooms of several cities in the east- 
ern part of our state during the last year 
point to temperature and soiled air as the 
two great factors in causing ill health among 
defective school children. The temperature 
in these schools ranged generally from 
to 76° Fahrenheit. In very many cases the 
temperature was above 70° and several schools 
considered temperature of so little importance 
that they either had no thermometer or the in- 
strument was hidden under maps. 

The most careful students of schoolroom 
hygiene agree that the most favorable tem- 
perature is from 65° to 68° and some health 
authorities hold that 64° is preferable. From 
my own experience. I know that pupils will 
do more and bettee work when the tempera- 
ture is 64° than when it is 68°. A well-venti- 
lated room at 64° will feel quite as warm as 
a poorly ventilated room at 68°. The cool air 
bathing the nerve endings in the skin stimu- 
lates the entire nervous mechanism to its 
highest endeavors. All physiologic testimony 
affirms that a high temperature is depressing 
and a low one stimulating. Upon this fact 
depends much of the success in treating pneu- 
monia, whooping-cough and tuberculosis in 
midwinter out-of-doors. A fainting person 
revives slowly or not at all in an overheated 
room, but quickly in a cool breeze. A cold 
bath awakens one from a lethargic condition 
and puts new life into every cell; so does 
cold air. 

A private report which I recently received 
from the health authorities of Chicago shows 
that the conditions of temperature which pre- 
vail in Pennsylvania are the same in _ that 
city. The work in Chicago and also the in- 
vestigations of the schoolroom air made 
under my direction show that where there is a 
high temperature there is usually a corre- 
spondingly large amount of waste matter 
present from the human body. While it is 
probably not the carbon dioxide of poorly 
ventilated rooms which exerts such a dele- 
terious effect upon health yet this gas 1s 
doubtless present in amounts proportional to 
the other substances which poison the body. 
For this reason the true quality of the aif 
may be judged by knowing the amount of 
carbon dioxide present. 

The carbon dioxide in outside air is about 
three parts in 10,000. The laws of hygiene 
and the legal requirements of the state of 
Massachusetts demand that school rooms 
shall be so ventilated that the quantity of 
carbon dioxide is not more than seven parts 
in 10,000. In our examinations of the air if 
thirty different schoolrooms of four cities i 
eastern Pennsylvania we found the amount of 
carbon dioxide to vary from 6.4 parts in 10; 
000 to 27 parts in 10,000. In only one room 
was the amount -of carbon dioxide less than 7 
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parts in 10,000, and in more than one-half of 
the rooms twice this amount of carbon dioxide 
was present. In over one-third of the rooms 
the air was so impure that a distinct odor 
was noticed. In one city there: were three 
rooms in which over twenty parts of carbon 
dioxide in 10,000 of air were present. The 
thermometer was covered with several maps 
and apparently less attention was given to 
the health of the children than many farmers 
give to the health of their cattle. These 
facts indicate that notwithstanding our boast 
of spending a million dollars a year for the 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis we are 
maintaining schools in just the condition to 
produce that disease. 

We are publishing words saying that the 
purpose of the schools is to furnish the state 
with efficient citizens but facts show that in 
two many cases health is sacrificed on the 
altar of education. The examination of the 
records giving the causes of leaving school 
in Cambridge, Bay City, Decatur, Medford 
and Springfield shows that over one-fifth of 
the pupils deserted the temples of learning 
because of ill health. Although I cannot 
present exact figures, reports from. several 
reliable physicians indicate that the majority 
of these pupils regain their health after leav- 
ing the devitalizing environment of the school 
room. The report from Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, states that of 711 pupils withdraw- 
ing 105 did so because of ill health. 

In fairness to the schools I am glad to be 
able to say however that a limited investiga- 
tion of home life gives information indicat- 
ing that habits out of school may be a fac- 
tor and sometimes are an important factor 
contributing to the causes of the ill health. 
A considerable number of the boys whose 
habits I investigated gave little or no time 
to outdoor exercise. Some of them slept only 
seven hours out of the twenty-four and many 
of them admitted no fresh air to their sleep- 
ing apartments during the winter months. 
They breathe a poisoned air at school during 
the day, and calmly continue the poisoning 
process all night. This unhygienic living at 
home is due in part at least the lack of the 
teaching of modern hygiene at school. As 
Dr. Yocum has already pointed out too many 
of the schools are using out-of-date text- 
books devoted largely to anatomy and phy- 
siology while the important health problems 
are sadly neglected. Schools can afford to 
be behind the times in teaching arithmetic or 
grammar, but where life is at stake and the 
neglect of a duty means the wasting of health 
and probable death, it is playing the part of 
criminal negligence to fail in ‘providing 
Proper instruction as to the care of the 
health and the prevention of disease. That 
the schools of this State are doing a high 
grade of work in the teaching of most of the 
common branches the success of the pupils in 
teal life demonstrates. The fact that these 
same pupils will poison themselves with bad 
air, bad water and bad food advertises on 


every hand that we are failing to teach the 
way to health. 

Dr. Yocum was followed by Supt. Robt. 
C. Shaw, of Westmoreland county, who 
read a paper upon 
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THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE, 


Perhaps no other factor in education has 
been as potent, and certainly no other has 
made as rapid progress as that which pertains 
to the training of the individual teacher. Of 
the many methods used to prepare the teacher 
and the supervisor to do better the work they 
are attempting to do I know of none more 
beneficial than the various forms of educational 
meetings held—from the local or district teach- 
ers’ meeting to the convention of the National 
Educational Association. 

Since the importance of some of these is to 
be discussed at this meeting, I shall confine 
myself to my subject, The Annual Institute. 
This of course refers to the annual institute 
held for our teachers in every county of the 
State; and I shall as briefly as possible at- 
tempt to point out some of the benefits de- 
rived from these meetings. 

At no other time in the year is there so much 
interest taken locally in the work of the public 
school as during the week of the county insti- 
tute. The attention of nearly every citizen of 
the county is directed to the work of this gath- 
ering. At the mere announcement of the pro- 
gram by the newspapers of the county keen 
interest is awakened and the public schools 
become the center of thought for several 
weeks. The program is read carefully, more 
especially. by those who expect to attend, and 
various phases of school work become the 
leading topics of conversation. 

The program is full of suggestions for 
those who are interested in school work. 
discussion of these brings up a great variety 
of others and as a result the interest becomes 
more and more intense. 

In the county institute the discussion of edu- 
cational problems reaches those who are ac- 
tually engaged in the work of the school. The 
subjects are chosen with very great care. The 
superintendent in selecting his subjects has 
in mind the needs of his teachers and of their 
schools. He knows or should know, because 
of his position, better than any one else what 
is most helpful and along what lines the in- 
struction should be given. The progressive 
superintendent investigates carefully the work 
of the most competent institute instructors and 
he will invite to his institute only those whose 
methods are preferred. 

We do not hesitate to say that in our opin- 
ion the most capable institute instructors of 
America are brought to Pennsylvania insti- 
tutes, and because of this every teacher of the 
state has the opportunity of hearing the best 
= most advanced thought along educational 
ines, 

The so-called professional institute instruc- 
tor who is merely an entertainer is and should 
be forever banished from the program of 
the institute. The time of the institute is too 
short at best and to give to this class of in- 
structors a place on the program is not only 
wasting money but is depriving the teachers 
of that which they most need,—namely, the 
help of an educated, practical, inspiring school 
man. Here the superintendent’s influence is 
felt. Here he has the opportunity of direct- 
ing the thought of his teachers. Here high 
ideals are created, standards of excellence 
fixed, in the minds of the teachers. The in- 
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structor in order to create these ideals and 
fix the proper standards must have a good 
strong personality, his language should be 
choice, and his English a model for imitation, 
—every point should be presented in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner, showing wis- 
dom and complete mastery of his subject. 

The competent instructor is continually giv- 
ing out suggestions, solving problems, giving 
new ideas of importance which are of incal- 
culable worth to the educator. It is not the 
function of the county institute to work out 
in detail every difficult problem that confronts 
the teacher. A hint from an authority on 
school matters solves most of the difficult prob- 
lems. As some one has said the county in- 
stitute is “an educational clearing house.” 

The program of the institute should be 
varied so as to keep up the interest and in- 
tensify it day after day as the session con- 
tinues. I believe most heartily in the vital- 
izing effect of good music; not that it teaches 
teachers to sing or fits them for teaching 
music, but because of ‘the attitude in which it 
places the members of large audiences. 

The questions arise, What is the real pur- 
pose of the institute? What it it doing for 
our school system? Does it pay? In what 
way is it helpful? 

Opinions even of our best educators differ. 
They do not agree as to the real purpose of 
the institute. I believe that an institute should 
be inspirational above all things else. The 
session that fails to inspire the hearers and 
send them away filled with new visions of 
their work and with increased determination 
to succeed fails in results. Dr. O. T. Corson, 
editor of The Ohio Educational Monthly, 
states his opinion as follows: 

“Tt is with no purpose of simply saying a 
pleasing thing that I state that the best in- 
stitutes I ever attended are the Pennsylvania 
institutes. One of the main factors in mak- 
ing them best is the large attendance of the 
patrons of the schools. I consider it a great 
opportunity to be permitted each year to speak 
to the Pennsylvania audiences, composed of 
both teachers and patrons. Such a combined 
audience necessarily leads the speaker to weigh 
carefully what he says on educational ques- 
tions, and the value of your institutes is due 
in part to the attendance of the fathers and 
mothers, who in that way come into closer 
contact with the teachers of their children. 

“TI do not belong to that class of persons 
who depreciate enthusiasm in educational mat- 
ters, and who therefore speaks slightingly of 
the ‘crowds’ that attend your meetings. My 
conviction is that it is not wise to attempt sec- 
tion work in a week’s institute. One of the 
dangers which constantly confronts the graded 
school teacher is the narrowness which must 
follow a consideration on her part of only her 
own little section of the work. While we 
need teachers specially trained to teach the 
different grades, and the special branches in 
the high schools, we also need teachers who 
are broad enough in their educational outlook 
to think of the entire school problem, from 
the primary school to the college and univer- 
sity. To divide an institute into sections for 
the short period of only four or five days 
seems to me to encourage the very thing that 
needs to be discouraged. Then, I believe you 
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will agree with me that a lecture that is worth 
hearing by the primary teachers will not do 
grammar and high school teachers any harm. 
I am more and more convinced each year that 
the great value of the week’s institute is in 
creating educational enthusiasm, giving direc- 
tion to educational thought and practice, bring- 
ing into closer sympathy teachers of different 
grades, and also teachers of all grades, and 
the patrons of the school.” 

Along the same line we quote Dr. Martin 
G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia schools: “I believe in the annual 
teachers’ institute, and believe in it as an in- 
spirational meeting. This was Dr. Higbee’s 
idea, as you will see by referring to his annual 
reports while he was Superintendent. With 
this point in view, it is not intended that it 
should become a training school for teachers, 
but a clearing-house of professional ideas, so 
stated as to interest the community at large. 
Pennsylvania is unique in its type of institute. 
Outside of this State the institute is attended 
only by the teachers, and the public interest 
in the schools is not reached and fostered. 
Here we get the citizens and teachers to- 
gether and we have a week of professional 
uplift which is of great value to the school 
system as a whole. I trust we shall not de- 
part from it.” 

Here other questions confront us: What 
must be the plan of the program of the in- 
stitute? What method must we use to get 
the best results? Shall all the teachers be in- 
structed in a body or shall we separate this 
body into a number of smaller groups? Shall 
the work for the most part be done by profes- 
sional instructors or shall it be done by the 
members of the institute? To what extent 
should department work be done? 

These are all vital questions and we should 
approach a solution of most of them if the 
best results are to be obtained. Whille there are 
many arguments in favor of the departmental 
work plan—and we find that our best author- 
ities differ widely in their opinions upon this 
matter—yet from experience we are of the 
opinion that the maximum good may be totally 
lost by too much department work. Here 
some opportunity is given for discussion and 
for individual views of subjects under dis- 
cussion—a thing which does some good and 
much harm—yet we lose the inspiration and 
enthusiasm which come from large numbers. 

Dr. D. J. Walter, Bloomsburg, Pa., speaks 
of the institute as follows: “ Teachers’ insti- 
tutes as now conducted in this State are of 
inestimable value in their effect upon the 
teachers and directors immediately interested 
and upon the cause of education throughout 
the length and breadth of the Commonwealth. 
I know of no evils that should be charged to 
them as ‘results.’ In such assemblies there 
are often teachers without tact, and even 
deficient in common sense, who will greatly 
err in the use of the instruction given; but 
such errors are chargeable to them rather than 
to the institutes. I have yet to learn of the 
first ‘evil results’ to the cause of education 
from the existing system of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. The mistakes made in conducting them 
are innumerable. Thev must be adapted to 


the wants of the county in each case. A 
Lancaster county institute in Erie County 
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would be death to the superintendent, and an 
injury to the cause. They are sometimes ar- 
ranged on a scale too costly and often the 
opposite extreme is reached. The mistakes 
can be corrected by discarding superintendents 
not qualified, and by retaining good superin- 
tendents through many years that the cause 
may have the benefit of their experience.” 

Efforts should be made to awaken a strong 
educational feeling in the minds of the public. 
Attractions in the way of lectures, not on edu- 
cation alone, but on scientific and popular 
questions, should be secured and the public 
drawn out to hear. In many cases the people 
look forward to the institute with expectations 
of pleasure and profit, and they as well as the 
teachers are strengthened in their resolve to 
adopt better and broader plans for school ad- 
ministration. This is especially true of the 
members of boards of education. In these 
meetings they see that a perpetual war is being 
waged with the wretchedly low estimate placed 
by many communities upon the training needed 
by all teachers, and they return home with 
broader views of the methods to be used in 
the management of the public schools. 

I believe in the instruction being intensified 
by bringing the minds of the members of the 
institute to the highest pitch of interest. As a 
result the learner receives more than he could 
possibly receive ordinarily. It is not unusual 
to see every teacher in our largest institutes 
hanging upon every word of a speaker while 
point after point is being emphasized. Long- 
drawn-out sessions of ordinary instruction 
tend to lessen rather than increase the zeal of 
the hearer. 

The criticism has arisen, “The institute 
satisfies the teacher instead of increasing pro- 
fessional spirit” or zeal. Experience shows 
that the opposite is true. Here we are im- 
pressed with the value of professional training 
and as a result teachers make up their mind 
that they will do all in their power to better 
fit themselves for their work. 

Dr. Robt. J. Aley, State Superintendent of 
Indiana, in speaking of the value of the in- 
stitute says: “The annual teachers’ institute 
in Indiana has been an important factor in the 
development of our schools. We believe it is 
valuable for the following reasons: (1) It 
gives all the teachers of the county an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted and discuss 
their work—thereby producing a good educa- 
tional spirit. (2) It is worth a great deal 
to the teachers of the county to come in con- 
tact with some prominent educator and sit at 
his feet as a learner for a week. (3) The 
institute furnishes a favorable opportunity for 
inspiring the teaching force to greater en- 
deavor.” 

_ Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer says: “In my opin- 
ion, the annual teachers’ institute depends for 
its efficiency. upon the program and the in- 
structors who are selected to fill it. On the 
side of the teacher, it seems to me that one 
of the chief benefits of the institute is found 
in the fact that it makes the teacher feel as if 
he or she were one of a host; it makes her see 
the educators’ prominence and hear them 
speak; it fills her with inspiration and gives 
er new ideas in regard to school manage- 
ment and methods of work. Could not the 
institutes be improved if the superintendents 
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would report one to the other as to the success 
of the various instructors whom they have 
engaged? I think that our Pennsylvania in- 
stitutes are probably the most satisfactory in 
the United States.” 

Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West Chester, Pa.: 
“The county institute as we know it in Penn- 
sylvania is in my opinion one of the strongest 
agencies at work to-day for the uplift of the 
teachers of the state. This influence is second 
only to that of the schools which are educating 
the teachers. (1) It wakens and stimulates 
the teachers who get disheartened working so 
much alone. (2) It brings the teachers to- 
gether and thus produces an esprit de corps 
which is of great value. (3) It makes the 
teachers acquainted with new trends more 
vitally than the periodical literature of the 
profession can. (4) It makes the teachers 
acquainted with the leaders whose books and 
articles they will henceforth read with new 
interest and. understanding.” 

The county institute takes the teacher from 
the routine work of the school room to an at- 
mosphere of inspiration. Instead of a teacher 
she becomes a learner. By introspection she 
sees herself as she cannot possibly do in her 
school room. Instead of giving knowledge, 
perhaps from a limited supply, she becomes a 
recipient of knowledge from an unlimited sup- 
ply. The association changes. She is re- 
moved from a school room of children to a 
larger school room of mentally full-grown 
men and women. This new association be- 
comes uplifting and she lives on a new plain 
of mental activity which develops, broadens, 
trains, educates. This experience is restful 
yet inspiring, enabling her to return to her 
work with new life, new purpose, new en- 
deavor. 

In the institute the teacher catches new vis- 
ions of her work, of her duty and of her re- 
sponsibility. New ideals are created. She 
sees the importance of the service she may 
render to humanity as she has not seen it 
before. For the time being she is lifted to 
the mountain top and her horizon is extended 
until she feels that she must become intensely 
active in order to accomplish her share of the 
work. In sitting in the presence of a great 
educator she is brought to feel that it is pos- 
sible for her herself to accomplish great things 
in the world. She makes up her mind that if 
some one else can become so efficient she can 
also. Under this impulse she is determined 
that so far as in her lies she will do well 
the work allotted to her. Nothing greater 
than this can be done for any individual. It is 
a universal law that back of a good deed must 
be a noble purpose. We all need these periods 
of awakening that we may be of service in 
converting our knowledge into good deeds. 

“One of our poets has a pretty fable illus- 
trative of this doctrine of the convertibility 
of forces in the mental world, which reads 
something like this. A musician beholding a 
beautiful picture is inspired by it to create 
a symphony, a poet hearing the music is en- 
thused to write an epic, whilst an architect 
delighted with the poem is provoked into 
building a glorious cathedral. One beautiful 
thing provokes another, inspires another, de- 
mands another. This law of the convertibility 
of forces finds its last and highest illustration 
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in noble thought and action. All gracious 
feelings, deeds, gifts, sacrifices, survive in end- 
less transformations. We often grieve be- 
cause we are shut up to one particular line of 
helpfulness, to one narrow type of philan- 
thropic endeavor and influence; we bemoan the 
hard fate of meagre service to which our gifts 
and circumstances condemn us. Some of you 
may become discouraged. Be comforted. Put 
your soul into whatever special form of ser- 
vice is open to you, and in that one form 
recognize the potentiality of infinite service. 
Get your good act done, and it will turn up in 
perennially fresh guise—now in the shape of 
a deed of love, then in the strengthening of a 
tempted soul to an act of purity; here it will 
reveal itself in patient waiting, there glow into 
an inspiration of heroic sacrifice; now it will 
appear as personal good, again as domestic, 
once more stimulating to business integrity, 
and anon prompting to political morality. 
When you have wrought a worthy thing for 
God and men, when you have liberated a 
moral and spiritual force, do believe that 
although lost sight of it lives on, multiplies, 
and reappears in a thousand benign trans- 
formations.” 

State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer closed 
the discussion of the subject. After re- 
peating the remark that “in the shaping 
of education the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association has had more influ- 
ence than any other association,” he went 
on to say that in the next session of the 
Legislature a new code will be introduced. 
The revised code will appear in the July 
number of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. If the new code which may be given 
to this state is not to be worse than what 
we are now having, this Association has an 
important duty to perform. The proposed 
code should be made known throughout the 
state by discussion at teachers’ clubs, round 
tables, institutes, etc. The next meeting 
of this Association should be held between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, so as to 
deliberate on the bill before its introduc- 
tion. 

Another point for the honor of Pennsyl- 
vania. In a recent magazine, the secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Foundation made an 
attack on the schools of Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, revealing profound ignorance of 
conditions in those two states. In the 
August issue of the National Magazine, a 
reply will appear from the proof sheets of 
which I wish to read this extract: 

“Evidently the Foundation does not 
know that Pennsylvania led the world, 
Massachusetts even, in the great public 
school awakening in the thirties; that be- 
fore Horace Mann gave Massachusetts its 
great public school leadership Gov. Wolfe, 
of Pennsylvania, wrote the greatest of edu- 
cational messages, and Thaddeus Stevens, 
at Harrisburg, made a greater educational 
speech for the public schools than ever was 
made by Horace Mann. 
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“This Foundation seems not to know 
that Pennsylvania’s poorest paid country 
school teacher gets a much better salary 
than thousands of teachers in New Eng- 
land; that the scholarship standards and 
professional training in several of the 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania are 
fully equal to the best in Massachusetts; 
and that in the poorest they are higher than 
in any one of the eight normal schools in 
New England; that normal school prin- 
ciples in Pennsylvania get sixty per cent. 
higher salaries than in Massachusetts; 
that the State of Pennsylvania gives more 
money to her common schools than all of 
the New England States combined; that 
politics has played no part in the school 
administration for sixteen years; 

“But why emphasize the stupendous ig- 
norance of the Foundation regarding the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, and when 
the ignorance is not confined to that 
State ?” 

The writer of this article, a Boston 
editor, does not refer to the educational 
meetings in this State. In the interest 
manifested and efficiency of its teachers’ 
meetings Pennsylvania leads the United 
States. I know whereof I affirm, for I 
have talked in nearly every State in the 
Union. A visitor who attended our first 
Directors’ Convention said that it could not 
be duplicated anywhere outside of Penn- 
sylvania. This Association has exerted a 
more potent influence on educational affairs 
than any other similar association in the 
country. Not even the New England 
States can compare with us in this respect. 

No one wants a code that will give to the 
people of Pennsylvania poorer educational 
facilities than they now enjoy. We must 
stimulate interest in the matter by making 
the provisions of the code known; but 
when the time for discussion is past, and 
conclusions have been reached, the legis- 
lative committee of this body must reach 
the potent leaders in the Legislature. If 
that is done, Pennsylvania will, in the com- 
ing year, enter on a new epoch in her edu- 
cational development. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 

The Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following report, which was 
adopted, and the following persons de- 
clared elected as officers for the ensuing 
ear: 

" President—Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadel- 


hia. 
. First Vice-President—Charles Lose, Wil- 
liamsport. 

Second Vice-President—W. L. Gilmore, New 
Castle, Lawrence County. 

Third Vice-President—J. L. Spitler, North 
Braddock, Allegheny. 

Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 
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Executive Committee (member)—Eli M. 
Rapp, Reading. This Committee now stands: 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Charles Lose, F. W. 
Robbins, T. S. Davis and Eli M. Rapp. 

Wickersham Memorial Library Trustee— 
John Morrow, Allegheny. 


On motion it was ordered that the pro- 
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posed New School Code of Pennsylvania 
be included in the pamphlet report of pro- 
ceedings of this Association. 

On motion, the sympathy and good 
wishes of the Association were expressed 
for Dr. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, in his 
recent affliction. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented as follows: 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., October 26, 1909. 
David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


1908 Resources: 
Oct. 6, Cash on Hand, 


1909 
June 25, Official’ Bulletin, Geo. O. Billheimer 100.00 
July 19, Membership Fees, 2137—19 L. M. 2,118.00 
July 31, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Aid 206.00 
Oct. 6, Interest, $2,000.00 at 3 per cent. 60.00 


$3.139.35 


$5,623.35 
1908 
Dec. 


Expenditures: 
1, Jacob B. Esser, Envelopes, Letter Heads 
and Tickets, 
2, R. E. Richardson, 


30, No. 
$ 35.20 


70.50 


1909 
_ Feb. 19, No. 


Postage, Expressage, 


etc., 
3, The Times Publishing Co., 30,000 Appeal 
Circulars, 
4, Jno. D. Pyott, Reporting Directors and 
County Supts. Departments, 
5, M. Edna Hurst, Reporting Conventions 
of Feb. 3 and 4, 
6, Landis Tauger, Treas., Bills Paid by him, 
7, S. H. Dean, Treas., Bills paid by him, 
8, J. Horace Landis, Treas., Bills paid by him, 
. 9, W. H. P. Faunce, Lecturing, 
. 10, F. W. Robbins, Expressage and Drayage, 
. 11, Grant Norris, Postage, Telephoning, etc., 
. 12, Charles Lose, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting, 
. 13, G. W. Moore, Expenses Ex. Com. Meeting, 
. 14, J. P. McCaskey, Expenses Ex. Com. 
Meeting, . 
J. P. McCaskey, Telegram, 
. 16, N. C. Schaeffer, Portrait of J. QO. Stewart, 
. 17, J. P. McCaskey, Secretary’s Salary, 
. 18, John D. Pyott, Reporting Bethlehem Meeting, 
. 19, R. B. Teitrick, State Headquarters, Denver, 
. 20, Reading Eagle Co., 2500 Programs, 
. 21, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Salary, 
. 22, David S. Keck, Clerk Hire, 
. 23, Stephen S, Wise, Lecturing, 
. 24, Charles S. Foos, Expenses, 
. 25,W. A. Wilson, Typewriting Resolutions, 
o. 26, Mrs. M. B. Hoppes, Boarding Lecturers, 
. 27, David S. Keck, Treasurer’s Expenses, 
28, J. P. McCaskey, 2,748 School Journals, 
. 29, The New Era Printing Co., 1,500 Copies 
Proceedings, 


Balance on Hand, 


47.00 
30.00 


Mar. 30, 


40.00 
127.80 
87.46 
30.12 
100.00 
3.10 
10.27 
7-45 
14.22 


April to, 


June 29, 
July 1, 


40.73 
164.88 


525.00 $1,880.10 
$3,743.25 
Err, Pa., June 30, I9gI0. 
We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck. 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the year 1909, have 
examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for 
the same, and we find them to be correct, 
Signed: I. H. Russell, S. H. Hadley, W. A. Wilson, Committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 

It has been customary for the treasurer 
to present his report at the close of the 
meetings of the Association. This year 
Treasurer Keck found it impossible to fol- 
low custom, as he had not yet received 
from various superintendents the stubs 


showing the actual number of persons en- 
rolled. His report, which was delayed 
from this cause for nearly five weeks, is 
here given: 

Mr. President: The following is the treas- 
urer’s report for the present year: In order 
that the treasurer may make a complete réport 
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at the proper time, it is absolutely necessary 
that those persons ordering blocks of tickets, 
make their returns to him in ample time. If 
the stubs were filled properly, it would ease 
his work very much. This year he had to 
find “positions” for a great many of those 
enrolled, and many names were written so 
carelessly that there was much guess-work as 
to how they are spelled. 

Five normal school principals, seven county 
superintendents and thirty-four city, borough 
and township superintendents did not have 
time to enroll. One county is without any 
enrollment. 

I wish to thank the following persons for 
helping to swell the enrollment: Prin. W. M. 
Peirce of Ridgway sent four names, Supt. Jos. 
B. Gabio of Hazle Township four, Prin. J. 
G. Dundore of Hughesville eight, Supt. L. 
Wayne Jones of Jefferson nine, Supt. F. W. 
Robbins of Bethlehem twenty-three, Supt. N. 
P. Kinsley of Franklin twenty-seven, Supt. 
G. B. Milnor of Lycoming twenty-eight, Supt. 
W. A. Wilson of Milton thirty-three—every 
one of his teachers, Supt. Edgar Reed of 
Lebanon thirty-seven, Prin. R. G. Leslie of 
New Castle forty-one, Supt. Samuel Andrews 
of Pittsburgh forty-seven, Supt. S. H. Hadley 
of Sharon fifty-four, Supt. J. Horace Landis 
of Montgomery fifty-seven, Supt. C. S. Knapp 
of Warren eighty-five, Supt. Chas. Lose of 
Williamsport eighty-seven, Supt. S. H. Dean 
of Mt. Carmel eighty-nine, Supt. Chas. Foos 
of Reading ninety-five, Supt. F. E. Downes of 
Harrisburg one hundred and fifty-eight, Prin. 
L. J. Ulmer of Williamsport two hundred and 
twenty, Prin. J. L. Spitler. of Braddock two 
hundred and thirty-two and Supt. H. C. 
Missimer of Erie two hundred and forty. 

The financial account is as follows: 

Two life membership fees..$ 20.00 
Supt. H. C. Missimer, bul- 





MRDBID css cua sta coenerenete Sto ass 10's 100.00 
1,783 members (21 life mem- 
6D doe rceevasaeveneness 1,762.00 $1,882.00 
33 BSUS AIG 6 6s sc s:s.04 os0000 1,287.58 
Balance .............00- $ 504.42 


The following list gives the enrollment by 
counties: Adams 2, Allegheny 338, Armstrong 
25, Beaver 10, Bedford 1, Berks 107, Blair 24, 
Bradford 2, Bucks 2, Butler 3, Cambria 4, 
Cameron 3, Carbon 3, Centre 4, Chester 9, 
Clarion 2, Clearfield 5, Clinton 9, Columbia 3, 
Crawford 10, Cumberland 11, Dauphin 225, 
Delaware 2, Elk 14, Erie 317, Fayette 10, For- 
est 1, Franklin 2, Green 1, Huntingdon 2, 
Indiana 1, Jefferson 10, Juniata 2, Lackawanna 
10, Lancaster 13, Lawrence 39, Lebanon 46, 
Lehigh 3, Luzerne 12, Lycoming 121, McKeen 
5, Mercer 63, Mifflin 5, Monroe 1, Mont- 
gomery 9, Montour 2, Northampton 4o, Nor- 
thumberland 39, Perry 3, Philadelphia 13, Pike 
1, Potter 1, Schuylkill 8, Snyder 1, Somerset 1, 
Sullivan 1, Susquehanna 4, Tioga 2, Union 4, 
Venango 31, Warren 95, Washington 4, Wayne 
2, Westmoreland 16, Wyoming 3, York 7, other 
states 14, total 1,783. Davin S. Keck, 

Treasurer. 
NECROLOGY. 


The report of the Committee on Necrol- 


ogy was presented by the chairman, Prof. 
J. F. Adams, as follows: 
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The only death among those in active mem- 
bership of this Association during the past 
year, coming to the attention of the Committee, 
was that of Supt. Ira B. Shipman of Sunbury. 
During the year, however, two men passed 
away who were formerly active in the work 
of the Association. One in comparatively 
recent years, the other in the Long Ago. It 
was deemed but fitting and proper that a brief 
tribute to these men should become a part of 
the records of this Association. 

On Sunday evening, February 13, as Dr. R. 
Heber Holbrook, of Pittsburg, was returning 
from church, he was suddenly stricken with 
heart failure, and died almost immediately. 
Principal Holbrook was born in Ohio, at the 
Lebanon Normal College, which his father 
founded. Here he was educated, and here he 
began his work as an educator. After a num- 


ber of years he came to the Clarion State’ 


Normal School as teacher of Mathematics. 
From Clarion he was called to the principal- 
ship of the Southside High School in Pitts- 
burg, which position he filled for eleven years. 
During part of this time he also held a chair 
in the Carnegie Technical Schools. He was 
a civil war veteran and belonged to the signal 
corps of an Ohio regiment. He was widely 
known as author, lecturer and institute worker 
in many states and was a credit to his profes- 
sion. 

Robert Agnew Futhey died December 31, 
1909, at Parkesburg, Chester county, at the age 
of 86 years. He was the first county superin- 
tendent of Chester county and was the last of 
the original body of county superintendents 
elected on that memorable fifth day of June, 
1854. For many years he faithfully performed 
the duties of that position against ereat odds 
produced by bitter prejudice against the crea- 
tion of the office. This prejudice was wide- 
spread and was overcome only by the passing 
of the years and by the increase of general 
intelligence. As one of the sturdy pioneers in 
the great public school movement who worked 
faithfully and well even at great personal 
sacrifice, he deserves any tribute in our power 
to pay. 

Supt. Ira B. Shipman, of Sunbury, was born 
in Northumberland county, May 17, 1854—a 
year of important events in. the educational 
history of Pennsylvania. He died August 31, 
1909, at the age of 55 years. His early train- 
ing was in the county schools of his native 
county. Later he attended Freeburg Academy 
and Shippensburg State Normal School. At 
the age of seventeen he began teaching in the 
schools of his native township and three years 
later was chosen a teacher in the schools of 
Sunbury where he served as teacher, as prin- 
cipal, and for the last nine years of his life as 
Borough Superintendent. Prior to becoming 
superintendent of the borough he served six 
years, or two terms, as County Superintendent 
of Northumberland county. In this field he 
accomplished his greatest work and left many 
forward movements as monuments to his 
skill, intelligence and energy. His life was 
quiet and exemplary. By precept and ex- 
ample he conveyed to his pupils high and noble 
ideals of proper living. He gave thorough 
and conscientious attention to the duties of 
any position which he held, and his long ser- 
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vice entirely within the bounds of his native 
county and the high tributes paid him in death 
prove that he was a prophet of greater and 
better things in Education who was not with- 
out honor in his own country. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 3, the funeral services were held, and 
he was laid to rest in Pomfret Manor Ceme- 
tery, at Sunbury. Though his connection 
with the schools of Sunbury had ceased all the 
schools were closed during the afternoon, and 
the members of the School Board acted as 
honorary pall bearers. City and county united 
in paying tribute to his memory. This is, in 
exceeding brief form, the life story of a man 
whose life was devoted to the work of the 
public school for a third of a century, and 
who for many years had been a member and 
active worker in this Association. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Through their chairman, the Committee 
on Resolutions reported the following, 
which were adopted as read: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this associa- 
tion are tendered to Hon. M. Liebel mayor 
of Erie, for his cordial welcome; to Dr. F. C. 
Callaghan and W. J. Flynn, president and 
secretary respectively of the board of educa- 
tion; to Supt. H. C. Missimer and the Erie 
Teachers’ Association for the excellent arrange- 
ments for our comfort and pleasure; to the 
orchestra and choruses for their superior 
music; to the people of Erie for their generous 
hospitality; to the press of Erie for the com- 
plete and accurate reports of our proceedings; 
to the president and his committees and the 
officers of the different departments for their 
instructive programs; to the speakers for their 
interesting papers and addresses, and to all 
others who have contributed in any way to the 
success of the meeting. 

Resolved, That we commend the attitude 
of President Lose in advocating the applica- 
tion of business principles in the administra- 
tion of public schools. 

Resolved, That we look with approval upon 
the growing public sentiment in favor of the 
creation of a retirement fund for teachers who 
have served long and faithfully in instructing 
the children of this commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we express our confidence in 
our eminent superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, and his deputies, 
and appreciate their efforts to uplift the work 
of education in this state. We most heartily 
commend the work being done by the high 
school inspectors in raising the standard of 
work of the high schools of this state. The 
results thus far accomplished justify an in- 
crease in the number of inspectors. ; 

Resolved, That we are in accord with the 
efforts to broaden the scope and to increase 
the efficiency of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation. We urge upon congress the necessity 
of an additional appropriation of $75,000 to 
carry on the work of this Bureau. 

Resolved, That we recognize that the effi- 
ciency of the state normal schools is being 
greatly increased by the extension of the course 
of study to four years and by the recognition 
given to work done in accredited high schools. 

Resolved, That the term of office of school 
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directors should be lengthened to conform to 
the requirements of the amended constitution 
and that the term of school superintendents 
should be made the same as that of the school 
directors. 

Resolved, That, whereas, children in rural 
and manufacturing communities leave school 
at an early age to become wage earners, it is 
imperative that they should be given a greater 
opportunity to receive an education and to that 
end the minimum school term should be in- 
creased to eight months. 

Resolved, That one of the greatest needs of 
our educational system is closer and more effi- 
cient supervision of our rural schools to the 
end that all children may receive an education 
suited to their needs and that waste of time, 
energy and material may be prevented. 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity 
of a greatly increased state appropriation to 
provide for the added expense of more efficient 
supervision, vocational education, better pro- 
vision for the education of backward pupils, 
better school equipment, more sanitary sur- 
roundings and a better qualified teaching force. 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Educational 
association is in sympathy with and pledges its 
moral support to the movement inaugurated 
by Dr. S. D. Fess, which has for its object the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Horace 
Mann at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the next legis- 
lature the great necessity of enacting the above 
recited and other needed school legislation, to 
place our state educational system in a position 
equal to the best, thus enabling us to give the 
children entrusted to our care a preparation 
for upright and useful living. 

Signed: H. H. Baish, J. W. Howarth, J. W. 
Sweeney, C. S. Davis, A. T. Smith, Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The president announced the following 
committees to serve until the next meeting 
of the Association: 


Legislative Committee—Deputy Supt. A. 
D. Glenn, Harrisburg; Supt. Samuel Ham- 
ilton, Braddock; Supt. W. A. Wilson, Mil- 
ton; Miss Imogene Williams, Pittsburgh; 
Dr. John F. Bigler, Edinboro, and State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex officio. 

Committee on Necrology—Supt. Edgar 
T. Reed, Lebanon; Supt. I. H. Russell, 
North East, Erie County; Prof. G. H. 
Gordenier, Shippensburg; Miss Martha 
Goodenough, Reading, and Supt. Francis 
D. Raub, Allentown. 

Dr. Herrick, the president-elect, was in- 
troduced at this time, and in a few words 
expressed his appreciation of the responsi- 
bility of the Association and its president 
during the critical period to follow this 
meeting, and hoped to discharge the duties 
devolving upon him to the best of his abil- 
ity. 

The Association then adjourned. 
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«“Op.”—We have often been asked about the “op.” 
which appears on music, especially such as is printed 
in Europe. One young lady wondered whether the 
composer had written as many operas as the number 
indicated. What a number of operas some men 
would be the authors of, and how much greater their 
names would be, if this were the meaning! « O%.” is 


an abbreviation of the word “‘ Opus (Latin), meaning 
“work.” «Op. 1,” thus means “Ist work,” indicating 
that it is the composer’s first composition. In Europe, 
music is nearly always ordered by giving the number 
of the Ofxs, very seldom, asin this country, by giving 
the name of the piece. Thus we would order Beetho- 
ven, op. 13, meaning his Sonata Pathetique.—Merz. 





WHAT I LOVE AND HATE. 









1. I love the song of birds, 








lov - ing 
love an 





hate a self -ish knave, And 





T love a simple song, 
That awakes emotion strong, 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, 
John Brown; 
And I hate the constant whine, 
Of the foolish who repine, 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, 
John Brown. 


But ever when I hate, 
If I seek my garden gate 
And survey the world around me and above, 
John Brown; 
The hatred flies my mind, 
And I sigh for human kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, 
John Brown. 





2. I love the mead-ow flowers, And the 


wo - man’s voice, low 
o - pen face with - out guile, John Brown: 






hate a false pre-tence, And the want of com-mon sense, And 
a proud, con-ceit-ed slave, Anda 
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children’s ear-ly words, 


& 
bri-er in the bowers, AndI 





and sweet, John Brown; 
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ar - ro - gance, and fawn- ing and de - ceit, John Brown. 
lout who'd rath - er  bor- row 


than hed toil, John Brown, 





So, if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how I live so unvexed, 
John Brown; 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasure of the next, 
‘ John Brown. 


I’ve parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad 
John Brown; 
I keep a conscience clear, 
I’ve a hundred pounds a year. 
And I manage to exist and to he glad, 
John Brown. 
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